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Story of the Plébiscite. 


TOLD BY ONE OF THE SEVEN MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WHO VOTED “ YES.” 


enn oe ate 


Vil. 


Between one and two o'clock, 
standing before my mill, I fancied 
I could hear a drum beating up the 
valley.’ All the village was lament- 
ing, and crying, ‘“‘ Here are the 
Prussians !”” 

All along the street people were 
coming out, gazing, listening ; 
boys ran into the woods, mothers 
screamed. A few men more fearful 
than the rest went off too, each 
with a loaf under his arm; women 
raised their hands to heaven, calling 
them back, and declaring they would 

a FB Sg with them. And whilst I was 

: —_ gazing upon this sad spectacle, sud- 

: a= denly two carts came up, full gallop, 
from the valley of Graufthal. 

It was the noise of these two vehicles that I had mistaken for drums 
approaching. A week later I should not have made this mistake, for 
the Germans steal along like wolves: there is no drumming or bugling, 
as with us; and you have twenty thousand men on your hands before 
you know it. 
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The people riding in the carts were crying, ‘‘The Prussians are at 
the back of the saw-mills!”’ 

They could be heard afar off; especially the women, who raised them- 
selves in the cart, throwing up their hands. 

At a hundred yards from the mill the cart stopped, and recognizing 
Father Diemer, municipal councillor, who was driving, I cried to him, 
** Hallo, Diemer! pull up a moment. What is going on down there ?” 

‘‘ The Prussians are coming, Monsieur le Maire,” he said. 

“Oh, well, well, if they must come sooner or later, what does it 
signify ? Do come down.” 

He came down, and told-me that he had been that morning to the 
forest-house of Domenthal in his conveyance, to fetch away his wife and 
daughter who had been staying there with relations for a few days ; 
and that on his way back he had seen in a little valley, the Fischbachel, 
Prussians, their arms piled, resting on the edge of the wood, making 
themselves at home; which had made. him gallop away in a hurry. 

That was what he had seen. 

Then other men came up, woodmen, who said that they were some of 
our own light infantry, and that Diemer had made a mistake; then more 
arrived, declaring that they were Prussians ; and so it went on till night. 

About seven o’clock I saw an old French soldier, the last who came 
through our village; his leg was bandaged with a handkerchief, and he 
sat upon the bench before my house asking me for a piece of bread and a 
glass of water, for the love of God! I went directly and told Grédel to 
fetch him bread and wine. She poured out the wine herself for this poor 
fellow, who was suffering great pain. He had a ball in his leg; and, in 
truth, the wound smelt badly, for he had not been able to dress it, and he 
had dragged himself through the woods from Woerth. 

He had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours, and told us that the 
colonel of his regiment had fallen, crying, ‘‘ Friends, you are badly com- 
manded! Cease to obey your generals!” 

He only rested for a few minutes, not to let his leg grow stiff, and 
went on his weary way to Phalsbourg. 

He was the last French soldier that I saw after the battle of Reich- 
shoffen. 

At night we were told that the peasants of Graufthal had found a gun 
stuck fast in the valley; and two hours later, whilst we were supping, 
our neighbour Katel came in pale as death, crying, ‘‘ The Prussians are at 
your door!” 

Then I went out. Ten or fifteen Uhlans were standing there 
smoking their short wooden pipes, and watering their horses at the 
mill-stream. 

Imagine my surprise, especially when one of these Uhlans began to 
greet me in bad Prussian-German: ‘Oho! good-evening, Monsieur le 
Maire! I hope you have been pretty well, Monsieur le Maire, since I last 
had not the pleasure of seeing you ?” 
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He was the officer of the troop. My wife, and Grédel, too, were 
looking from the door. As I made no answer, he said, ‘‘ And Mademoi- 
selle Grédel! here you are, as fresh and as happy as ever. I suppose 
you still sing morning and evening, while you are washing up?” 

Then Grédel, who has good eyes, cried, ‘‘It is that great knave who 
came to take views in our country last year with his little box on four 
long legs !”” 

And, even in the dusk, I could recognize one of those German photo- 
graphers who travelled about. the mountains a few months before, taking 
the likenesses of all our village folks. This man’s name was Otto Krell ; 
he was tall, pale, and thin, his nose was like a razor-back, and he had a 
way of winking with his left eye while paying you compliments. Ah! the 
scoundrel! it was he, indeed, and now he was an Uhlan officer; when 
Grédel had spoken, I recognized him perfectly. 

‘‘ Exactly so, Mademoiselle Grédel,’’ said he, from his tall horse. 
“Tt is I myself’ You would have made a good gendarme; you would 
have known a rogue from an honest man in a moment.” 

He burst out laughing, and Grédel said, “‘ Speak in a language I can 
understand ; I cannot make out your patois.” 

‘‘ But you understand very well the patois of Monsieur Jean Baptiste 
Werner,” answered this gallows-bird, making a grimace. ‘ How is he, 
this good Monsieur Jean Baptiste? Is he in as good spirits as ever ? 
Have you still got your little likeness of him, you knew, close to your 
heart—that young gentleman, I mean, that I had to take three times, 
because he never came out, handsome enough ?” 

Then Grédel, ashamed, ran into the house, and my wife took refuge in 
her room. 

Then he said to me, ‘‘I am glad to see you, Monsieur le Maire, in 
such excellent health. I came to you, first of all, to wish you good- 
morning ; but then, I must acknowledge, my visit has another object.” 

And asI still answered nothing, being too full of indignation, he 
asked me: 

‘Have you still got those nice Swiss cows? splendid animals! and 
the twenty-five sheep you had last year ?”’ 

I understood in a moment what he was driving at, and I cried: ‘‘ We 
have nothing at all; there is nothing in this village; we are all ruined; 
we cannot furnish you a single thing.” 

“Oh! come now, please don’t be angry, Monsieur Weber. I took 
your likeness, with your scarlet waistcoat and your great square cut 
coat ; I know you very well indeed! you are a fine fellow! I have orders 
to inform you that to-morrow morning 15,000 men will call here to take 
refreshment ; that they are fond of good beef and mutton, and that they 
are not above eating good white bread, and wine of Alsace, nor vege- 
tables, nor coffee, nor French cigars. On this paper you will find a list 
of what they want. So you had better make the necessary arrangements 

' to satisfy them ; or else, Monsieur le Maire, they will help themselves to 
7—~2 
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your cows, even if they have to go and look for them in the woods of 
Biechelberg, where you have sent them; they will help themselves to 
your sacks of flour and your wine, that nice light wine of Rikevir; they 
will take everything, and then they will burn down your house. Take 
my advice, welcome them as German brothers, coming to deliver you from 
French bondage: for you are Germans, Monsieur Weber, in this part of 
the country. Therefore prepare this requisition yourself. If you want 
a thing done well, do it yourself; you will find this plan a saving to 
yourself. It is out of friendship to you, as a German brother, and in 
return for the good dinner you gave me last year, that I say this. And 
now, good-night.” 

He turned round to his men, and all together filed off in the darkness, 
going up by the left towards Berlingen. 

Then, without ever going into my own house, I ran to my cousin’s, 
to tell him what had happened. He was going to bed. 

‘¢ Well, what is the matter ?”’ said he. 

Completely upset, I told him the visit I had had from those robbers, 
and what demands they had made. My cousin and his wife listened 
attentively: then George, after a minute’s thought, said: ‘ Christian, 
force is force! If 15,000 men are to pass here, it means that 15,000 
will pass by Metting, 15,000 by Quatre Vents, 15,000 by Lutzelbourg, 
and so forth. We are invaded ; Phalsbourg will be blockaded, and if we 
stir, we shall be knocked on the head without notice before we can count 
ten. What would youhave? It’s war! Those who lose must pay the 
bill, The good men who have been plundering us for eighteen years 
have lost for us, and we are going to pay for them; that is plain enough. 
Only, if we make grimaces while we pay, they ask more; and if we go to 
work without much grumbling, they will shave us not quite so close: they 
will pretend to treat us with consideration and indulgence ; they won't 
rob quite so roughly ; they will be a little more gentle and strip you with 
more civility. I have seen that in my campaigns. Here is the advice 
which I give, for your own and everybody else’s interest. First of all, 
this very evening, you must send for your cows from the Biechelberg ; 
you will tell David Hertz to drive the two best to his slaughter-house ; 
and when the Prussians come and they have seen these two fine animals, 
David will kill them before their eyes. He will distribute the pieces 
under the orders of the commanders. That will just make broth in the 
morning for the 15,000 men, and if that is not enough, send for my 
best cow. All the village will be pleased, and they will say, ‘ The mayor 
and his cousin are sacrificing themselves for the commune.’ 

‘‘ That will be avery good beginning; but then as we shall have 
begun with ourselves, and nobody can make any objection after that, 
you had better put an ox of Placiard’s under requisition, then a cow of 
Jean Adam’s, then another of Father Diemer’s, and so on, in proportion 
to their wants; and that will go on till the end of the cows, the oxen, 


the pigs, the sheep and the goats. And you must do the same with the. 
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bread, the flour, the vegetables, the wine; always beginning at you and 
me. It is sad, it is a great trouble; but his Majesty the Emperor, his 
ministers, his relations, his friends and acquaintances have gambled 
away our hay, our straw, our catile, our money, our meadows, our 
houses, our sons, and ourselves, pretending all the while to consult us; 
they have lost like fools : they never kept their eye on the game, because 
their own little provision was already laid by, somewhere in Switzerland, 
in Italy, in England, or elsewhere ; and they risked nothing but that vast 
flock, which they were always accustomed to shear, and which they call 
the people. Well, my poor Christian, that flock is ourselves—we peasants ! 
If I were younger; if I could make forced marches as I did at thirty, I 
should join the army and fight ; but in the present state of things, all I 
can do is, like you, to bow down my back, with a heart full of wrath, 
until the nation has more sense and appoints other chiefs to command.” 

The advice of George met with my approbation, and I sent the herds- 
man to fetch my cows at the Biechelberg. I told him besides to give 
notice to the principal inhabitants that if they did not bring back their 
beasts to the village, the Prussians would go themselves and fetch them, 
because they knew the country roads better than ourselves ; and that they 
would put into the pot first of all the cattle of those who did not come 
forward willingly. 

My wife and Gredel were standing by as I gave this order to Martin 
Kopp; they exclaimed against it, saying that I was losing my senses ; 
but I had more sense than they had, and I followed the advice of George, 
who had never misled me. 

It was on the night of the 9th to the 10th of August, that the small 
fortress of Lichtenberg, defended by a few veterans without ammunition, 
opened its gates to the Prussians; that MacMahon left Sarrebourg with 
the remainder of his forces, without blowing up the tunnel at Archeviller, 
because his Majesty’s orders had not arrived; that the Germans, con- 
centrated at Saverne, after extending right and left from Phalsbourg, sent 
first their Uhlans by the valley of Lutzelbourg to inspect the railway, 
supposing that it would have been blown up, then sent an engine through 
the tunnel, then ventured a train laden with stones, and were much 
astonished to find it arriving in Lorraine without difficulty ; that MacMahon 
made his retreat on foot, whilst they advanced on trucks and carriages ; 
and that they were able to send on their guns, their stores, their pro- 
visions, their horses and their men towards Paris ; maintaining their troops 
by exhausting the provisions of Alsace and the other side of the 
Vosges. These things we learned afterwards. 

That same night the Prussians put their first guns into battery at the 
Quatre Vents to bombard the town, whilst they went completely round to 
the other side, by the fine road over the Falberg, which seemed to have 
been constructed through the forest expressly for their convenience. 

They lost no time, examined and inspected everything, and found 
everything in perfect order to suit their convenience, 
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That night passed away quietly; they had too many things to look 
after to trouble themselves about our little village hidden in the woods, 
knowing well that we could neither run away nor defend ourselves ; for all 
our young men were in the town, and we were unarmed and without any 
material of war. They left us to be gobbled up whenever they liked. 

Many have maintained and still believe that we have been delivered 
up to the Germans in exchange for Belgium, because Alsace, according 
to the Emperor, was a German and Lutheran country, and Belgium, 
French and Catholic. But cousin George has always said that these con- 
jectures were erroneous, and that our misfortunes arose entirely from the 
thievishness of the Government ; and chiefly of those who, under colour of 
upholding the dynasty, were making a good bag, granted themselves 
pensions, ‘enriched themselves by sweeping strokes of cunning, and 
became great men at a cheap rate: and also from the folly of the people, 
who were kept steeped in ignorance, to make them praise the tricks and 
the robberies of the rest. 

My opinion is the same. 

It was the cupidity of some in depriving the country of a powerful and 
numerous army, able to defend us; whilst, on the other hand, they 
deprived what army there was of provisions, arms, and munitions of war: 
surely this was enough! ‘There is no need to go further to seek for the 
causes of our shame and our miseries. 

Therefore our cattle returned from the Biechelberg in obedience to 
my orders ; and my two best cows waited in the stable, eating a few hand- 
fuls of hay, until the first requisition of the Prussians should arrive. 

The village people who saw this highly approved of my conduct, never 
imagining that their turn would come so soon. 

Time passed away, and it was supposed that this quict might last a good 
while, when a squadron of Prussian lancers, and, a little further on, a 
squadron of hussars, appeared at the bottom of our valley. For an 
advanced guard they had a few Uhlans,—an order which we have since 
noticed they observed constantly ; three hundred paces to the front rode 
two horsemen, each with a pistol in his hand resting on the thigh, and 
who halted from time to time to question people, threatening to kill them 
if they did not give plain answers to their questions; and behind them 
came the main body, always at the same distance. 

We, standing under our projecting eaves, or leaning out of our 
windows, men, women, and children, gazed upon the men who were 
coming to devour us, to ruin us, and strip the very flesh off our bones. 
It was, as it were, the Plébiscite advancing upon us under our own eyes, 
armed with pistol and sword, the guns and the bayonets behind. 

First, the cavalry extended from the hill at Berlingen to the Graufthal, 
to Wéchem, to Mittelbronn, and farther still; then marched up several 
regiments of infantry, their black and white standards flying. 

We were watching all this without stirring. The officers, in spiked 
helmets, were galloping to and fro, carrying orders; the curé Daniel, in 
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his presbytery, had lifted his little white blinds, and our neighbour Katel 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear, dear, one would never have thought there could be so 
many heretics in the world.” 

This is exactly the state of ignorance kept up amongst us from gene- 
ration to generation: making people believe that there was nobody in the 
universe besides themselves ; that we were a thousand to one, and that our 
religion was universal. Pure and simple folly, upheld by lies! 

It was a great help to us to have such grand notions about ourselves ! 
It made us feel enormously strong! 

But hypocrites can always get out of their scrapes : they vanish in the 
distance with well-lined pockets, and their victims are left behind sticking 
in the mud up to the chin! 

Since our reverend fathers, the Jesuits, have so many spies posted 
about in the world, they should have told us how strong the heretics were, 
and not suffered us to believe until the last that we were the only masters of 
the earth, But they considered : ‘‘ These French fools will allow themselves 
to be hacked down to the very last man for our honour; they will drive 
back the Lutherans; and then we shall make a great figure: the Holy 
Father will be infallible, and we shall rule under his name.” 

These things are so evident now, that one is almost ashamed to men- 
tion them. 

As soon as the cavalry were posted on the heights of the place, at the 
rear of the hills, the infantry regiments, standing with ordered arms, began 
to march off. 

I could hear from my door the loud voices of the officers, the neighing 
of the horses, and the departure of the battalions which filed off, 
keeping step in admirable order. Ah! if our officers had been as highly 
trained, and our soldiers as firmly disciplined as the Germans, Alsace and 
Lorraine would still have been French. 

I may be told that a good patriot ought to refrain from saying such 
things ; but what is the use of hiding facts? Would hiding them prevent 
them from being true? I say these things on purpose to open people’s 
eyes. If we want to recover what we have lost, everything must be 
changed; our officers must be educated, our soldiers disciplined, our 
contractors must supply stores, clothing, and provisions without blunders 
and deficiencies, or if they fail they must be shot: the life of a brave 
and generous nation is better worth than that of a knave, whose ignorance, 
laziness, or cupidity may cause the loss of provinces. 

We must have a large, national army, like that of the Germans, and, 
to possess this army, every man must serve; the cripples and deformed 
in offices ; every man besides, in the ranks. Full permission must be 
given to wear spectacles, which do not hinder a man from fighting ; and 
citizens, as well as workmen and peasants, must come under fire. Unless 
we do this, we shall be beaten—beaten again, and utterly ruined ! 

And above all, as cousin George said, we must place at the head of 
affairs a man with a cool head, a warm heart, and great experience ; in 
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whose eyes the honour of the nation shall be above his own interest, and 
on whose words all men may rely, because he has already proved that 
his confidence in himself will not desert him, even in the most perilous 
times. 

But we are yet very far from this; and one would really believe, in 
looking at the conceited countenances of the fugitives who are returning 
from England, Belgium, Switzerland, and farther yet, that they have won 
important victories, and that the country does them injustice in not 
hailing them as deliverers. 

And now I will quietly pursue this history of our village, and whoever 
wants to come round me again with hypocritical pretences of honesty, will 
have to get up very early in the morning indeed. 

After the Germans had posted their infantry within the squares 
formed by the cavalry, they dragged guns and ammunition up the height 
of Wéchem, in the rear of our hills. Then the thoughts of Jacob, and 
all our poor lads, that they were going to shell, came upon us, and 
mother began to cry bitterly. Grédel, too, thinking of her Jean Baptiste, 
had become furious ; if, by misfortune, we had had a gun in the house, 
she would have been quite capable of firing upon the Prussians, and so 
getting us all exterminated; she ran up stairs and down stairs, put her 
head out at the window, and a German having raised his head, saying, 
“‘Oh! what a pretty girl!’’ She shouted, ‘‘ Be sure always to come out 
ten against one, or it will be all up with you!” 

I was downstairs, and you may imagine my alarm. I went up to beg 
her to be quiet, if she did not want the whole village to be destroyed ; but 
she answered rudely, ‘‘I don’t care—let them burn us all out! I wish I 
was in the town, and not with all these thieves.” 

I went down quickly, not to hear more. 

The rain had begun to fall again, and these Prussians kept pouring in, 
by regiments, by squadrons; more than forty thousand men covered the 
plain ; some formed in the fields, in the meadows, trampling down the 
second crop of grass and the potatoes—all our hopes were there under 
their feet! others went on their way; their wheels sunk into the clay, 
but they had such excellent horses, that all went on under the lashes of 
their long whips, as the Germans use them. They climbed up all the 
slopes—the hedges, the young trees were bent and broken everywhere. 

When might is right, and you feel yourself the weakest, silence is 
wisdom. 

The report ran that they were going to attack Phalsbourg in the after- 
noon ; and our poor mobiles, and our sixty artillery recruits, pressed to 
serve the guns, were about to have a dreadful storm falling upon them as 
a beginning to their experience. Those heaps of shells they were hurrying 
up to Wéchem forced from us all cries of ‘‘ Poor town! poor towns- 
people! poor women! poor children !’’ 

The rain increased, the river overflowed its banks down all the 
valley from Graufthal to Metting. A few officers were walking down 
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the street to look for shelter; I saw a good number go into cousin 
George’s, principally hussars, and at the same moment a gentleman in a 
round hat, black cloak and trousers, stepped before the mill and asked 
me: ‘* Monsieur le Maire?” 

‘‘T am the mayor.” 

‘‘Very good. I am the army chaplain, and I am come to lodge 
with you.” 

I thought that better than having ten or fifteen scoundrels in my 
house ; but he had scarcely closed his lips when another came, an officer 
of light horse, who cried: ‘* His highness has chosen this house to 
lodge in.” 

Very good—what could I reply ? 

A brigadier, who was following this officer, springs off his horse, goes 
under the shed, and peeps into the stable. ‘Turn out all that,”’ said he. 

‘‘ Turn out my horses, my cattle ?”” I exclaimed. 

“‘ Yes—and quickly too. His highness has twelve horses: he must 
have room.” 

I was going to answer, but the officer began to swear and storm so 
loudly, without listening to anything I could plead, shouting at mo 
that every one of my beasts would be driven to be slaughtered imme- 
diately if I made any difficulty, that without saying another word, I 
drove them all out, my heart swelling, and my head bowed with despair. 
Grédel, watching from her window, saw this, and coming down, red with 
anger, said to the oflicer: ‘‘ You must be a great coward to behave so 
roughly to an old man who cannot defend himself.”’ 

My hair stood on end with horror ; but the officer vouchsafed not a 
word, and went off instantly. 

Then the chaplain whispered in my ear: ‘ You are going to have the 
honour of entertaining Monseigneur the reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, 
and you must call him ‘ Your highness.’ ” 

I thought with myself: ‘‘ You, and your highness, and all the high- 
nesses in the world, I wish you were all of you five hundred thousand feet 
in the bowels of the earth. You are a bad lot. You came into the world 
for the misery of mankind. Thieves! rogues!” 

I only thought these things: I would not have said them for the world. 
Several persons had been shot in our mountains the last two days—fathers 
of families—and the remembrance of these things makes one prudent. 

As I was reflecting upon our misfortunes, his highness arrived, with 
his aides-de-camp and his servants. They alighted, entered the house, 
hung up their wet clothes against the wall, and filled the kitchen. My 
wife ran upstairs, I stood in a corner behind the stove; we had nothing 
left to call our own. 

This Duke of Saxe was so tall that he could scarcely walk upright 
under my roof. He was a handsome man, covered with gold-lace ornaments ; 
and so were the two great villains who followed him—Colonel Egloffstein 
and Major Baron d’Engel. Yes, I could find no fault with them on account 
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of their height or their appetite ; nor did they seem to mind us in the least. 
They laughed, they chatted, they swung themselves round in my room, 
jingling their swords on the stone floor, on the stairs, everywhere, without 
paying the smallest attention to me—I seemed to be in their house. 

From their arrival until their departure, the fire never once went out 
in my kitchen ; my wood blazed ; my pans and kettles, my roasting-jack, 
went on with their business ; they twisted the necks of my fowls, my 
ducks, my geese, they plucked them, they roasted them: they fetched 
splendid pieces of beef, they minced it to make rissoles, they sliced it to 
make what they called ‘ biftecks ;” then they opened my drawers and 
cupboards, they spread my table-cloths on my table ; they rinsed out my 
glasses and my bottles, they fetched my wine out of my cellar. 

They waited upon his highness and his officers ; the doors and windows 
stood open, the rain poured in; orderlies came on horseback to receive 
orders, and darted away ; and about five o’clock the guns began to thunder 
and roar at Quatre Vents. The bombardment was beginning in that 
direction ; the two bastions of the arsenal and the bakery answered. 

That was the bombardment of the 11th, in which Thibaut’s house was 
delivered to the flames. It would be long before we should see the last 
of it ; but as we had never before heard the like, and these rolling thunders 
filled our valley between the woods and the rocks of Biechelberg, we 
trembled. 

Grédel, every time that our heavy guns replied, said: ‘‘ Those are 
ours ; we are not all dead yet! Do you hear that?” 

I pushed her out, and his highness asked, ‘‘ What is that ?”” 

‘‘ Nothing,” said I; ‘it is only my daughter—she is crazy.” 

About a quarter to seven the firing ceased. 

The Baron d’Engel, who had gone out a few minutes before, came 
back to say that a flag of truce had gone to summon the place to surrender ; 
and that on its refusal the bombardment would re-open at once. 

There was a short silence. His highness was eating. 

Suddenly entered a colonel of hussars—a hideous being, with a re- 
treating forehead, a squint in his eye, and red hair—decorated all over 
with ribbons and crosses, like a North American Indian. He walks in. 
Salutations, hand-shaking all round, and a good deal of laughing. They 
seat themselves again, they devour—they swallow everything! And that 
hussar begins telling that he has taken MacMahon’s tent—a magnificent 
tent, with mirrors, china, ladies’ hats and crinolines. He laughed, 
grinning up to his ears; and his Highness was highly delighted, saying 
that MacMahon would have given a representation of his victory to the 


great ladies of Paris. 
Of course this was an abominable lie ;. but the Prussians are not afraid 


of lying. 

That hussar—whose name I cannot. remember, although I have often 
heard it from others—said besides, that, after having ridden a couple of 
hours through the forest of Elsashausen, he had fallen upon the village of 
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Gundershoffen, where a few companies of French infantry had established 
themselves, and that he had surprised and massacred them all to the last 
man, without the loss of a single horseman ! 

Then he began to. laugh again, saying that in war you often might 
have an agreeable time of it, and that this would be among his most 
cheerful reminiscences. 

Hearing him from my seat behind the stove, I said: ‘ And are these 
men called Christians ? Why, they are worsd than wolves! They would 
drink human blood out of skulls, and boast of it!” 

They went on talking in this fashion, when a very young officer came 
to say that the defenders of Phalsbourg refused to surrender, and that 
they were going to shell the town, to set fire to it. 

I could listen no longer. Grédel and my wife went to shut themselves 
in upstairs, and I went out to breathe a different air from these wild 
monsters. 

It rained still. I wanted fresh air—I should have liked to throw my- 
self into the river with all my clothes on. 

Fresh regiments were passing. Now it was white cuirassiers ; they 
extended along the meadows below Metting; other regiments in dense 
masses advanced on Sarrebourg. Down there the bayonets and the 
helmets sparkled and glittered in the setting sun, in spite of the torrents 
of rain. It was easy to see that our unfortunate army of two hundred 
thousand men could not resist such a deluge. 

But the three hundred thousand other soldiers that we should —_ 
had, and which we had been paying for the last eighteen years, where, 
then, were they? They were in the reports presented by the Minister of 
War to the Legislative Assembly; and the money which should have 
paid for their complete equipment and their armament, that was in 
London, put down to his Majesty’s account: the honest man, he had laid 
up savings. 

All these Germans, encamped as far as sight could extend under the 
rain, were beginning to cut down our fruit trees to warm themselves ; in 
all directions our beautiful apple trees, our pear trees, still laden with 
fruit, came to the ground; next they were stripped bare, chopped to 
pieces, and burnt with the sap in them: the falling rain did not prevent 
them from lighting, on account of the quantity underneath which the 
fire dried at last. 

The whole plain and the table land above were in a blaze with these 
fires. 

What a loss for the country ! 

It had taken fifty-six years, since 1814, to grow these trees ; they were 
in full bearing ; for fifty years our children and grand-children will not 
see their equals around our village : the whole are destroyed ! 

With this spectacle before my eyes, indignation stifled my voice ; I 
turned my eyes away, and went to cousin George’s, hoping to hear there 
a few words of encouragement. 
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I was right; the house was full; cousin Marie Anne, a bold and 
unceremonious woman, was busy cooking for all her lodgers. Amongst 
the number were two of her old customers at the Rue Mouffetard ; a Jew, 
who had come to Paris to learn gardening at the Jardin des Plantes, and 
a saddler, both seated near the hearth with an appearance of shame and 
melancholy in their countenances. All the rest, who were crowding even 
the passage, smoked, and examined now and then to see if the meat and 
potatoes looked promising in the big copper in the washhouse ; there was 
no other in the house large enough to boil such a large quantity of 
provisions. 

Every soldier had an enormous slice of beef, a loaf, a portion of wine, 
and even some ground coffee; some had under their arms a rope of 
onions, turnips, a head of cabbage, stolen right and left. These were the 
Hussars. 

In the large parlour were the officers, who had just returned in 
succession from their reconnaissances ; as they went up into the room, you 
could hear the clanking of their swords, and their huge boots making the ° 
staircase shake. 

As I was coming in by the back door, not having been able to make 
way through the passage, George was coming out of the room; he saw 
me above the helmets of all these people, and cried to me: ‘ Christian! 
stay outside ; I am smothered here! I am coming!” 

Room was made for him, and we went down together into the garden, 
under the shelter of his stack of wood. Then he lighted a pipe, and asked 
me: “ Well, how are you going on down there?” 

I told him all. 

‘“‘T,” said he, ‘“‘ have already had to receive the colonel of the 
hussars last night. An hour after the visit of the Uhlan;, there is a tap 
on the shutters ; Iopen. Two squadrons of hussars were standing there, 
round the house ; there was no way of escape. 

“*¢ Open!” 

“I obey. The colonel, a sort of a wolf, whom I saw just now going 
to your house, enters the first, pistol in hand; he examines all round: 
‘ You are alone ?’ 

“Yes ; with my wife.’ 

‘*¢ Very well.’ 

‘“‘Then he went into the passage, and called an aide-de-camp. 
Three or four soldiers came in; they carry chairs and a table into the 
kitchen. The colonel unfolds a large map upon the floor; he takes off 
his boots, and lays himself upon it. Then he calls: ‘Such an one, are 
you there ?’ 

**¢ Present, colonel.’ 

‘¢ Then six or seven captains and lieutenants enter. 

‘* ¢ Such an one, do you see the road to Metting ?’ 

‘* They had all taken small maps out of their pockets. 

**¢ Yes, colonel.’ 
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‘¢¢ And from Metting to Saarbourg ?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Yes, colonel.’ 

‘¢« Tell me the names.’ 

‘‘And the officer named the vwillages, the farms, the streams the 
rivers, the clumps of wood, the curves in the road, and even the inter- 
section of footpaths. 

‘The colonel followed with his nail. 

‘¢¢ That willdo! Now goand take twenty men and push on as far as 
St. Jean, by such aroad, You will see! In case of resistance, you will 
inform me. Come, sharp!’ 

‘* And the officer goes off. 

‘‘ The colonel, still lying upon his map, calls another, 

«¢ ¢ Present, colonel.’ 

‘¢< You see Lixheim ?’ 

*¢ ¢ Yes, colonel.’ 

‘¢ And s0 on. 

‘‘ In half-an-hour’s time, he had sent off a whole squadron on recon- 
naissances to Sarrebourg, Lixheim, Diemeringen, Lutzelbourg, Fenétrange, 
everywhere in that direction. And when they had all started, except 
twenty or thirty horses left behind, he got up from the floor, and said to 
me: ‘ You will give me a good bed, and you will prepare breakfast for 
to-morrow at seven o'clock ; all those officers will breakfast with me; 
they will have good appetites. You have poultry and bacon. Your wife 
is a good cook, I know; and you have good wine. I require that 
everything shall be good. You hear me!’ 

‘‘I made.no answer, and I went out to tell my wife, who had just 
dressed and was coming downstairs. She had heard what was said, and 
answered, ‘ Yes, we will obey, since the robbers have the power on their side.’ 

‘‘ That knave of a colonel could hear perfectly well; but it was no 
matter to him: his business was to get what he wanted. 

‘“‘ My wife took him upstairs and showed him his bed. He looked 
underneath it, into all the cupboards, the closet; then he opened the two 
windows in the corner to see his men below at their posts; and then he 
laid down. 

“‘ Until morning all was quiet. 

‘‘Then the others came back. The colonel listened to them; he 
immediately sent some of the men who had stayed behind to Dosenheim, 
in the direction of Saverne; and about a couple of hours after these 
same hussars returned with the advanced guard of the Army Corps. The 
colonel had ascertained that all the mountain passes were abandoned, and 
that Lorraine might be entered without danger; that MacMahon and De 
Failly had arrived in the open plain; and that there would be no battle in 
our neighbourhood.” 

This is all that cousin George told me, smoking his pipe. 

They had just thrown open the door which opens into the garden, to 
let air into the kitchen, and we looked from our retreat upon all those 
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Germans with their helmets, their wet clothes, their strings of vegetables 
and their joints of meat under their arms. As fast as it was cooked 
Marie Anne served out the broth, the meat, and the vegetables to those 
who presented themselves with their basins ; when they went out, others 
came. Never could fresher meat be seen, and in such quantities: one 
of their pieces would have sufficed four or five Frenchmen. 

How sad to think that our own men had suffered hunger in our own 
country, both before and after the battle! How it makes the heart sink ! 

Without having said a word, George and I had thought the same 
thing, for all at once he said: ‘* Yes, those people have managed matters 
better than we have. That meat is not from this country, since they have 
not yet requisitioned the cattle. It has come by rail; I saw that this 
morning on the arrival of the gun-carriages. They have also received for 
the officers large puddings, bullocks’ paunches stuffed with minced meats, 
and other eatables that I am not acquainted with; only their bread is 
black, but they seem to enjoy it. Their contractors don’t come from the 
clouds, like ours ; they may not set rows of figures quite so straight and 
even as ours; but their soldiers get meat, bread, wine, and coffee, whilst 
ours are starving, as we ourselves have seen. If they had received half 
the rations of these men, the peasants of Niederbronn would never have 
complained of them ; they could still have fed the unfortunate men upon 
their retreat.” ! 

About eleven at night I returned to the mill a little calmer. The 
sentinels knew me already. His highness was asleep; so were also his 
two aides-de-camp and the chaplain: they had taken possession of our 
beds without ceremony. The servants had gone to sleep in the barn upon 
my straw; and as for me, I did not know where to go. Still, I was a 
little more composed in thinking upon what my cousin had told me. If 
these Germans received their provisions by railway all might be well; I 
hoped we might yet keep our cattle, and that then these people would 
proceed further. With this hope I lay on the flour-sacks in the mill and 
fell fast asleep. 

But next day I saw how completely mistaken George was in the 
matter of provisions. I am not speaking only of all that was stolen in 
our village ; every moment people came to me with complaints, as if I 
was responsible for everything. 

‘¢ Monsieur le Maire, they have taken the bacon out of my chimney.” 

‘¢ Monsieur le Maire, they have stolen the boots from under my bed.” 

‘‘ Monsieur le Maire, they have given my hay to their horses. What 
must I do to feed my cow ?”’ 

And so on. 

The Prussians are the worst thieves in the world; they have no 
shame: they would take the bread out of your very mouth to swallow it. 

These complaints made me so angry that I took courage to speak to 
his highness, who listened very kindly, and said it was very unfortunate, 
but that I should remember the French proverb, ‘‘A la guerre ; comme a 
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la guerre ;’’ and that this proverb applied to peasants as well as to 
soldiers. 

I could have borne all this if the requisitions had not begun; but 
now the quartermasters were making their appearance, to settle with me, 
as they said. 

It was of no use to urge that we were poor people, already three-fourths 


ruined ; they answered: ‘ Settle your own business. We must have so 


many tons of hay; so many bushels of oats, barley, flour; so much of 
meat, both beef and mutton, of good quality ; or else, Monsieur le Maire, 
we will burn down your village.” 

His Highness the Duke of Saxe and his officers had just gone to inspect 
the camp around the place; I was left alone. I wanted to ring the 
church bells to assemble the municipal council, but all bell-ringing was for- 
bidden. Then I sent round my herdsman to summon each councillor, one 
after the other; but the councillors did not stir: they thought that by 
remaining at home they would prevent the Prussians from doing anything. 

In this extremity I made Martin Kopp publish by beat of drum the 
list of all that the village had to supply in provisions and articles of every 
kind, before eleven in the morning ; entreating all honest people to make 
haste, if they did not want to see their houses in flames from one end of 
the village to the other. 

Scarcely had this notice been given out, when everybody made haste 
to bring all they could. 

The quartermasters made out an inventory; they carried away my best 
cow, and gave me a receipt for everything in the name of his Majesty the 
King of Prussia. 

The general indignation was terrible. 

Such was the robbery and violence, in those earlier days, that not so 
much as a pound of salt meat could have been bought by us in the whole 
country ; and as for fresh meat, it was no use thinking of it. Well, when 
the Prussians resorted to requisition, everything was obtained, by means of 
that threat of fire / It was known what they had done in Alsace, and, of 
course, they were supposed easily capable of beginning again. 

After these requisitions, which might be regarded as a little bouquet 
for his highness, the Prussians raised their camp, announcing to us the 
arrival of new comers. I also heard M. le Baron d’Engel command one 
of his orderlies to order at Sarrebourg six thousand rations of bread and 
of coffee. Then I saw clearly that it was intended we should feed all 
these fellows till the end of the campaign, and my sad reflections may 
easily be imagined. The German commissariat no longer seemed to me 
so admirable. I could see that it was simply organized robbery and pillage. 

The Duke and his followers had scarcely departed, when a captain of 
blue hussars, Monsieur Collomb, came to take his place, with six horses, 
and his adjutant, the Count Bernhardy, with three more horses. They 
came from Saverne wet through, having spent the night in the open air, 
and this gave them a terrible appetite. 
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I explained that everything had been taken from us—that we had 
nothing left to eat for ourselves ; but they would not believe me, and my 
wife was obliged to turn the house topsy-turvy to find something for them 
to eat. 

While eating and drinking enough for four, these two gentlemen found 
time to tell us that they had hung eleven peasants of Gunstedt the day of 
the battle of Reichshoffen! They also told us, what was quite true, that 
next day provisions would arrive in our village. Unhappily, this long 
train of provisions, which seemed endless, passed on direct to Sarrebourg. 

This was the 12th August. 

We had, then, this captain, his adjutant, their servants and their 
horses, on our shoulders ; all of whom we had to feed to the full until the 
day of their departure. 

The batteries of Phalsbourg had dismounted the German guns at the 
Quatre Vents. Sick and wounded in great numbers had been sent to 
the great military hospital at Saverne ; there were a few left in the school- 
room of Pfalsweyer: this annoyed the Prussians. {One would have thought 
that it was our duty to let them come and rob, pillage and bombard 
and burn us, without defending ourselves ; that we were guilty of crimes 
against them, and that they had rights over us, like a nation of valets. 

They actually thought this. 

And I have always heard these Germans making these complaints— 
whether they took us for fools, or were fools themselves, I do not know 
exactly which ; but I think there was something of both. 

After the passage of a convoy of provisions, which went past us for 
two hours, came cannon, powder-waggons, and shells. Never had our poor 
village heard such a noise—it was like a torrent roaring over the rocks. 

The 11th Corps was passing. There were twelve like it, each from 
eighty to ninety thousand men. 

We now knew nothing whatever about our own troops, nor our rela- 
tions and friends in the town: we were shut up as in an island, in the 
midst of this deluge of Prussians, Bavarians, Wurtembergers, Badeners, 
who streamed through in long interminable lines, and seemed to have 
no end. 

It appears that the requisitions which had been made the night before, 
and that immense convoy of provisions, were not enough for their army, 
so they no longer cared to address themselves to Monsieur le Maire; 
for the officers whom we lodged having left us early in the morning, all 
at once, about seven o’clock, loud cries arose in the village : the Prussians 
were coming to carry off all our remaining cattle at one swoop. But this 
time they had not taken their measures so cleverly ; they had not guarded 
the backs of our houses, and every one began to drive his beasts into the 
wood—oxen, cows, goats, all were clambering up the hill, the women and 
the girls, the old men and children behind. 

Thus they caught scarcely anything. 

From that hour, in spite of their threats, our cattle remained in the 
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woods ; and it was also known that we had franc-tireurs traversing the 
country. Some said that they were Turcos escaped from Woerth, others 
that they were French chasseurs; but the Prussians no longer ventured 
out of the high roads in small parties ; and this is no doubt the reason 
why they did not go to find our cattle in the Krapenfelz. 

The next day, the 13th August, the Prussians were seen in motion in 
the direction of Wéchem. A Prussian prince, advanced in years, with 
long nose and chin, and always on horseback, was at Metting ; and the 
rumour ran that the great bombardment of Phalsbourg was going to begin, 
and that more than sixty guns were in position above the mill at Wéchem : 
that they were throwing up earthworks to cover the guns, and that it was 
going to be very serious. 

That very day, when I was least expecting it, the quartermasters came 
back to requisition meat. But I told them that all the beasts were in the 
wood, through their own fault; that they had insisted on taking every- 
thing at once, and now they would get nothing. 

On hearing these perfectly correct observations of mine they tried 
threats. Then I said to them: “ Take me—eat me—I am old and lean. 
You will not get much out of me.’ 

However, as they threatened us with fire, I gave re public notice that the 
Prussians still claimed, in the name of the King of Prussia, ten hundred 
weight of oats and of barley, three thousand of straw, and as much of 
hay ; and that if the whole was not delivered in the market-square on the 
stroke of twelve, they would set fire to the place without gompassion. 

And this time, too, it all came. 

These Germans had found out the way to compel people to strip them- 
selves even of their very shirts! Fire! fire! There lies the true genius 
of the Prussians. No one had imagined jire,—the power of fire, like 
these brigands. God alone had brought down fire hitherto upon His 
miserable creatures to punish heavy crimes, as at Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
they resorted to it to rob and plunder us! It was the punishment of 
our folly. 

But let us hope that nations will not always be so wicked. God will 
take pity upon us. I do not say the God of the Jesuits, nor of the 
Prussians, who are Protestant Jesuits! But He whom every man feels in 
his own heart ; He who draws from us the tears of pity and compassion, 
which we drop upon our brothers unjustly slain; He is the God of whom 
I speak, and it is to him that I cry when I say: ‘‘ Look upon our suffer- 
ings! Have we deserved them ? are we accountable for our ignorance ? 
If so, then punish us! But if others are to blame; if they have 
refused us schools ; if they have never taught us anything that we ought 
to know; if they have profited by our credulity to impose upon us, oh! 
God, pardon us, and restore to us our country, our dear country, Alsace 
and Lorraine! Let us not be reduced to receiving blows like the 
German soldiers! Degrade not our children, our poor children, to 
become servants and beasts of burden to the German nobles! My God! 
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we have been verily guilty in believing our ‘ honest man,’ who swore to 
Thee with full intent to break his oath; and his ministers who plunged 
into war ‘ with a light heart!’ after having promised us peace, and who 
first secured their own safety and well-lined pockets! Nevertheless, we 
of Alsace and Lorraine, the most faithful children of the Great Revolution, 
have not deserved that we should become Germans and Prussians! Alas! 
what a calamity! .. .” 

I have just been weeping! After such a flood of miseries and abomi- 
nable acts my heart overflows ! 

Now I pursue my sad story; and I will try never to forget that I am 
relating a true history, which everybody knows: which all the world 
has seen. 

That same day, towards evening, several vans full of Alsacians, 
returning from Bl-mont, passed through our village to return home. The 
Prussians had obliged them to walk; their horses were nothing but bags 
of bones ; and the people, emaciated, yellow-looking, had been so battered 
with blows, so famished with hunger, that they staggered at every step. 

They had not received so much as a ration of bread on the whole 
journey ; the Germans devoured everything! They would have seen our 
poor fellows—whom they had compelled to bear the burden of their 
baggage—they would have seen them drop with weariness and starvation 
before their eyes, without giving them a drop of water! But for our 
uphappy invaded Lorraine brothers, who fed them out of their own misery, 
, they would have perished, every one. 

This is the truth! we experienced it ourselves not long afterwards ; 
for the same fate was reserved to us. 

After the passage of these miserable creatures, to whom I gave a little 
bread—though we had scarcely any left, since the Germans, only two days 
before, had robbed us of twenty-seven loaves, just fresh out of the oven— 
after this melancholy sight, we saw coming with a terrible clatter and 
ringing of sabres, one after the other, three Prussian aides-de-camp, who 
were announced to us: the first a colonel, the second a general, and the 
third I cannot remember what—a duke, a prince, something of that kind ! 

It was the colonel whom I had the honour, as they call it, to entertain, 
Colonel Waller, of the 10th regiment of Silesian grenadiers; and then 
followed the general, who did me the honour to sup at my house at my 
expense. This man’s name was Macha-Cowsky. They had the pleasure 
of informing us that that very night Phalsbourg was to be thoroughly 
shelled. Those gentlemen are full of the greatest delicacy; they 
imagined that this good news was going to delight me, my wife and my 
daughter ! 

The flag of the Silesian grenadiers was brought into the colonel’s 
apartment. This regiment was arriving from the Austrian frontier ; it had 
waited for the declaration of neutrality of the good Catholics down there, 
to come by rail and unite with the twelve army corps which were invading 
us with so much glory. 
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I learnt this by overhearing their conversation. 

That was a very bad night for us. The officers wanted to be waited 
on separately, one after the other; my poor wife was obliged to cook for 
them, to bring them plates,—in a word, to be their servant ; and Grédel, 
in spite of her indignation, was helping her mother, pale with passion 
and compressing her lips to keep it down. 

The general and the colonel took their supper at nine, the aide-de- 
camp at ten; and so forth all the night through, without giving a thought 
to the exhaustion and trouble of the poor women. 

They were laughing a good deal over what Monsieur le Curé of 
Wilsbourg had said the night before; who had told them that the mis- 
fortunes of Napoleon had arisen from his withdrawing his troops from 
Rome, and that ‘‘ whoever ate of the Pope would burst asunder !”’ 

They enjoyed these words and had great fun over them. 

I, in my corner, came to the conclusion that from a fool you must 
expect nothing but foolishness. 

At last I dropped off to sleep, with my head upon my knees ; but scarcely 
had daylight appeared when the house was filled with the ringing of spurs 
and steel scabbards, and above all rose the loud voice of the aide-de- 
camp: ‘‘ Where are you, you scoundrel ! will you come, ass! fool! brute! 
come this way, will you?” 

This is the way he called his servant! This is exactly the way they 
treat their soldiers, who listen to them gravely, the hand raised beside the 
ear, eyes looking right before them, without uttering a sound! He is 
lucky, too, if the speech finishes without a smart box on the ears or a 
kick in the rear! This is what they hope to see us coming to some day ; 
this is what they call ‘instructing us in the noble virtues of the 
Germans.” 

The colonel breakfasted at about five in the morning; a company came 
for the flag, and the regiments marched off: we were very glad. When 
about seven, the bombardment opened with an awful crashing noise. 
Sixty guns at Wéchem were firing at the same time. 

The town replied: but at half-past eight a heavy cloud of smoke was 
already overhanging Phalsbourg; the heavy guns of the fortress only 
replied with the more spirit; the shells whizzed, the bombs burst upon 
the hill-side, and the thunders of the bastion of Wilsenberg roared and 
rolled in echoing claps to the remotest ends of Alsace. 

My wife and Grédel, seated opposite each other, looked silently in each 
other's faces; I paced up and down with my head bowed, thinking of 
Jacob, and of all those good people who at that moment had before their 
eyes the spectacle of their burning houses and furniture, the fruit of their 
fifty years of labour. 

At ten I came out: the dense column of smoke had spread wider and 
wider ; it extended itself toward the hospital and the church; it seemed 
like a vast black flag which drooped low from time to time and rose again 
to meet the clouds, 
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A squadron of cuirassiers, and behind them another of hussars, dashed 
past up the face of the hill; but they came down again with lightning 
speed in the direction of Metting, where the Prussian prince had his 
head-quarters. 

The shells of the sixty guns went on their way rising through the air 
and falling into the smoke; the bombs and the shells from the town 
dropped behind the Prussian batteries, and exploded in the fields. 

The echoes could be heard from the Lutzelbourg, thundering from one 
moment to another. The old castle down below must have shaken and 
trembled upon its rock. 

In the midst of all this terrible din the pillage was beginning afresh ; 
gangs of robbers were breaking from their ranks, and whilst the officers 
were admiring the burning town through their field-glasses, they were 
running from house to house, pointing their bayonets at the women and 
demanding eau-de-vie, butter, eggs, cheese, anything that they expected 
to find according to the inspector’s reports. If you kept bees, they must 
have honey; if you kept poultry, it must be fowls or eggs. And these 
brigands in bands of five or six, rummaged and plundered everywhere. 
They committed other horrible deeds which it is not fit even to mention. 

These are your good old German manners ! 

And they reproach us with our Turcos; but the Turcos are saints 
compared with these filthy vagabonds, who are still polluting our hos- 
pitals. 

Coming nearer to us, these robbers found a man awaiting them firmly 
at his door; I had grasped a pitchfork, Grédel stood behind with an axe. 
Then, having, I suppose, no written order to rob, and fearful lest my 
neighbours should come to my side, they sneaked away further. 

But about eleven, a lieutenant, with a canteen woman, came to order 
me to give up to him a few pints of wine; saying that he would pay 
me every sou, by-and-bye. This was a polite way of robbing ; for who 
would be such a fool as to refuse credit to a man who has you by the 
throat. I took them down to the cellar, the woman filled her two little 
barrels, and then they departed. 

About one the colonel returned at the head of his regiment, and 
advanced as far as the door without alighting from his horse, asking for a 
glass of wine and a piece of bread, which my wife presented him. He 
could not stop another moment. 

Scarcely had he left us, when again the canteen-woman’s barrels had 
to be replenished. This time it was an ensign, who swore that the debt 
should be fully paid that very night. He emptied my cask, and went off 
with a conceited strut. 

Whilst all this was going on, the cannon were thundering, the 
smoke rising higher and thicker. The bombs from Phalsbourg burst on 
the plateau of Berlingen. At half-past four half the town was blazing; at 
five the flames seemed spreading further yet; and the church steeple, 
which was built of stone, seemed still to be standing erect, but as hollow as 
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acage; the bells had melted, the solid beams and the roof fallen in: 
from a distance of five miles you could see right through it. About ten, 
the people in our village, standing before their houses with clasped hands, 
suddenly saw the flames pierce to an immense height through the dense 
smoke into the sky. 

The cannon ceased to roar. A flag of truce had just gone forward 
once more to summon the place to surrender. But our lads are not of the 
sort who give themselves up ; nor the people of Phalsbourg either : on the 
contrary, the more the fire consumed, the less they had to lose; and, 
fortunately, the biscuit and the flour which had been intended for Metz 
since the battle of Reichshoffen, had remained at the storehouses, so that 
there were provisions enough for a long while. Only meat and salt were 
failing: as if people with any sense ought not to have a stock of salt in 
every fortified town, kept safe in some cellars, enough to last ten years. 
Salt is not expensive ; it never spoils; at the end of a century it is found 
as good as at first. But our commissaries of stores are so perfect ! A poor 
miller could not presume to offer this simple piece of advice. Yet the want 
of salt was the cause of the worst sufferings of the inhabitants during the 
last two months of the siege. 

The flag of truce returned at night, and we learnt that there was no 
surrender. 

Then a few more shells were fired, which killed some of those who 
had already left the shelter of the casemates—some women, and other 
poor creatures. At last the firing ceased on both sides. It was about 
nine. The profound silence after all this uproar seemed strange. I was 
standing at my own door looking round, when suddenly, in the dark street, 
my cousin appeared. 

‘‘Ts anybody there ?”’ 

* Ko,” 

And we entered the room, where were Grédel and my wife. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, laughing and winking, ‘‘ our boys won't give in. 
The commanding officer is a brave fellow.” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ said my wife, ‘* but what has become of Jacob ?” 

**Pooh!” said George, “he is perfectly well. I have seen very 
different bombardments from these; at Saint Jean d’Ulloa they fired 
upon us with shells of a hundred-and-twenty pounds ; these are only 
sixes and twelves. Well, after all, when a man has seen his thirtieth 
or fortieth year, it is a good deal to say. Don’t be uneasy ; I assure you 
that your boy is quite well: besides are not the ramparts the best place ?” 

Then he sat down and lighted his pipe. The blazing town sent out 
such a glow of light that the shadows of our casements were quivering on 
the illumined bed curtains. , 

‘‘It is burning fiercely,” said my cousin. How hot they must be 
down there! But how unfortunate that the Archeviller tunnel should 
not have been blown up! and that the orders of his Majesty did not 
arrive to apply the match to the train that was ready laid! What a 
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misfortune for France to have such an incompetent man at her head! 
The town holds out; if the tunnel had only been blown up the Germans 
would have been obliged to take the town! The bombardment makes 
no impression; they would have been obliged to proceed by regular 
approaches by digging trenches, and then make two or three assaults. 
This would have detained them a fortnight, three weeks, or a month ; and 
during this interval, the country might have taken breath. I know that 
the Prussians have a road by Forbach and Sarre Union to hold the 
railway at Nancy; but Toul is there! And then there is a wide difference 
between marching on foot one day’s march, and then another day’s 
march with guns, and ammunition, and all sorts of provisions dragging after 
you, convoys to be escorted and watched for fear of sudden attacks, and 
holding a perfect railroad which brings everything quietly under your 
hands! Yes, it is indeed a misfortune to be ruled by an idiot, who has 
people around him who declare he is an eagle.” 

Thus spoke my cousin; and my wife informed him that it would 
please her much better to see the Germans pass by than to have to 
entertain them. 

**You speak just like a woman,” answered George. ‘No doubt we 
are suffering losses ; but do you suppose that France will not indemnify 
us ? Do you think we shall always be having idiots and sycophants for 
our deputies? If we are not paid for this, who, in future, will think of 
defending his country? We should all open our doors to the enemy: 
this would be the destruction of France. Get these notions out of 
your head, Catherine, and be sure that the interest of the individual is 
identical with that of the nation. Ah! if that tunnel had been blown up 
the Germans would have been in a very different position !”’ 

Thereupon, my cousin fixed his eyes upon that unhappy town, which 
resembled a sea of fire; out of two hundred houses, fifty-two, besides 
the church, were a prey to the flames. No noise could be heard on 
account of the distance, but sometimes a red glare shot even to us, and 
the moon, sailing through the clouds on our left peacefully, went on her 
way as she has done since the beginning of the world. All the hateful 
passions, all the fearful crimes of men never disturb the stars of heaven 
in their silent paths! George, having gazed with teeth set and lips com- 
pressed, left us without another word. 

We sat up all that night. You may be sure that no one slept in the 
whole village ; for every one had there a son, a brother, or a friend. 

The next day, the 15th of August, when the morning mists had 
cleared away, the smoke was rising still, but it was not so thick. Then 
the main body of the German army proceeded on their march to 
Nancy; and the lieutenant who, the night before, had promised to pay 
me for my wine, had stepped out left foot foremost, having forgotten to say 
good-bye to me. If the rest of the German officers are at all like that 
fellow, I would strongly recommend no one ever to trust them even with 
a single liard on their mere word. 
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After the departure of this second army, came the 6th corps; the 
next day, Sunday, and the day after there passed cavalry regiments : 
chasseurs, lancers, hussars, brown, green, and black, without number. 
They all marched past us down our valley, and their faces were towards 
the interior of France. Yet there remained a force of infantry and artillery 
around Phalsbourg, at Wéchem, Vilsbourg, at Biechelberg, the Quatre 
Vents, the Baraques, etc. The rumour ran that they were to be reinforced 
with heavier artillery, to lay regular siege to the place ; but what they had 
was just sufficient to secure the railroad, the Archeviller tunnel, and. in 
our direction the pass of the Graufthal. 

The provisions, the stores, the spare horses, and the infantry followed 
the valley of Lutzelbourg ; their cavalry were in part following after ours. 

Since that time we have seen no bombardments, except on a small scale ; 
sorties might easily have been made by the townspeople, for all right- 
minded people would rather have given their cattle to the town than see 
them requisitioned by the Prussians. 

Yes, indeed, it was those requisitions which tormented us the most. 
Oh, these requisitions! The seven or eight thousand men who were 
blockading the town lived at our expense, and denied themselves nothing. 

But a little later, during the blockade of Metz, we were to experience 
worse miseries yet. 


Vill. 


A few days after the passage of the last squadrons of hussars, we 
learnt that the Phalsburgers had made a sortie to carry off cattle from the 
Biechelberg. That night they might have captured the whole of the 
garrison of our village; but the officer in command of the party was a 
poor creature. Instead of approaching in silence, he had ordered guns to 
be fired at two hundred paces from the enemy’s advanced posts, to frighten 
the Prussians! But they, in great alarm, had sprung out of their beds, 
where they lay fast asleep, and had all decamped, firing back at our men ; 
and the peasants lost no time in driving their cattle into the woods. 

From this you may see what notions our officers had about war. 

‘‘The men of 1814,” said our old forester, Martin Kopp, ‘‘ set to 
work in a different way; they were sure to fetch back bullocks, cows, and 
prisoners into the town.” 

When Cousin George was spoken to of these matters, he shrugged his 
shoulders and made no remark. 

Worse than all, the Prussians made fun of us unlucky villagers of 
Rothalp, calling us ‘la grande nation /” But was it our fault if our 
officers, who had almost all been brought up by the Jesuits, knéw nothing 
of their profession? If our lads had been drilled, if every man had been 
compelled to serve, as they are in Germany ; and if every man had been 
given the post for which he was best fitted, according to his acquirements 
and his spirit, I don’t think the Prussians would have got so much fun 
out of ‘la grande nation.” 
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This was the only sortie attempted during the siege. The commander, 
Talliaut, who had plenty of sense, was quite aware that with officers of 
this stamp, and soldiers who knew nothing of drill, it was better to keep 
behind the ramparts and try to live without meat. 

About the same time the officer in command of the post of the Landwehr 
at Wéchem, the greatest drunkard and the worst bully we have ever seen 
in our part of the country, came to pay me his first visit, along with 
fifteen men with fixed bayonets. ° 

His object was to requisition in our village three hundred loaves of 
bread, some hay, straw, and oats in proportion. 

In the first place he walked into my mill, crying, ‘‘ Hallo! good 
morning, M. le Maire!” 

Seeing those bayonets at my door, a fidgetty feeling came over me. 

‘‘T am come to bring you a proclamation from his Majesty the King of 
Prussia. Read that!” 

And I read the following proclamation ;— 

‘‘ We, William, King of Prussia, make known to the inhabitants of 
the French territory that the Emperor Napoleon III., having attacked the 
German nation by sea and by land, whose desire was and is to live at 
peace with France, has compelled us to assume the command of our 
armies, and, consequently upon the events of war, to cross the French 
frontier ; but that I make war upon soldiers and not upon French 
citizens, who shall continue to enjoy perfect security, both as regards their 
persons and their property, as long as they shall not themselves compel 
me, by hostile measures against the German troops, to withdraw my 
protection from them.”’ 

‘‘ You will post up this proclamation,” said the lieutenant to me, 
‘‘ upon your door, upon that of the mayoralty-office, and upon the church 
door. Well! are you glad?” 

*‘ Of course,” said I. 

“Then,” he replied, “we are good friends; and good friends must 
help one another. Come, my boys,”’ he cried to his soldiers, with a loud 
laugh, ‘‘come on—let us all go in. Here you may fancy yourselves at 
home. You will be refused nothing. Come in!” 

And these robbers first entered the mill; then they passed on into the 
kitchen ; from the kitchen into the house, and then they went down into 
the cellar. 

My wife and Grédel had sought safety in flight. 

Then commenced a regular organized pillage. They cleared out my 
chimney of its last hams and flitches of bacon, they broke in my last 
barrel of wine ; they opened my wardrobe—scenting down to the very 
bottom like a pack of hounds. I saw one of these soldiers lay hands 
even upon the candle out of the candlestick and stuff it into his boot. 

One of my lambs having begun to bleat: 

‘¢ Hallo!” cried the lieutenant, ‘‘Sheep! we want nin” 

And the infamous rascals went off to the stable to seize upon my sheep, 
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When there was nothing left to rob, this gallant officer handed me the 
list of regular requisitions, saying, ‘‘ We require these articles. You will 
bring the whole of them this very evening to Wéchem, or we shall be 
obliged to repeat our visit: you comprehend, Monsieur le Maire? And, 
especially, do not forget the proclamations, his Majesty’s proclamations ; 
that is of the first importance, it was our principal object in coming. Now, 
Monsieur le Maire, aw revoir, au revoir!” 

The abominable brute held out his hand to me, in its coarse leather 
glove—I turned my back upon him; he pretended not to see it, and 
marched off in the midst of his soldiers, all loaded like pack-horses, 
laughing, munching, tippling ; for every man had filled his tin flask and 
stuffed his canvas bag full. 

Further on they visited several of the other principal houses—my 
cousin’s, the curé Daniel’s. They were so loaded with plunder that, 
after their last visit, they halted to lay under requisition a horse and cart, 
which seemed to them handier than carrying all that they had stolen. 

War is a famous school for thieves and brigands ; by the end of twenty 
years mankind would be a vast pack of villains. 

Perhaps this may yet be our fate; for I remember that the old school- 
master at Bouxviller told us that there had been once in ancient times 
populous nations, richer than we are, who might have prospered for thou- 
sands of years by means of commerce and industry, but who had been so 
madly bent upon their own extermination by means of war, that their 
country became at last sandy wastes, where not a blade of grass grows 
now, and nothing is found but scattered rocks. 

This is our impending fate; and I fear I may see it before I die, if 
such men as Bismarck, Bonaparte, William, De Moltke, and all those 
creatures of blood and rapine do not swiftly meet with their deserved 
retribution. 

The pillaging lieutenant that I told you of just now was made a 
captain at the end of the war—the reward of his merit. I cannot just now 
recollect his name; but when I mention that he used to roam from village 
to village, from one public-house to another, soaking in, like a sand-bank, 
wine, beer, and ardent spirits ; that he bellowed out songs like a bull-calf; 
that he used in a maudlin way to prate about little birds; that he levied 
requisitions at random ; and that he used to return to his quarters about 
one, or two, or three o’clock in the morning, so intoxicated that it was 
incredible that a human being in such a state could keep his seat on 
horseback, and yet was ready to begin again next morning: yes, I need 
but mention these circumstances, and everybody will recognize in a minute 
the big German brute ! 

The other Landwehr officers, in command at Wilsberg, Quatre Vents, 
Mittelbronn, and elsewhere, were scarcely better. After the departure of 
the princes, the dukes, and the barons, these men looked upon themselves 
as the lords of the land. Every day we used to hear of fresh crimes 
committed by them upon poor defenceless creatures. One day, at Mittel- 
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bronn, they shot a poor idiot who had been running barefoot in the woods 
for ten years, hurting nobody; the next day, at Wilsberg, they stripped 
naked a poor boy who unfortunately had come too near their batteries, 
and the officer himself, with his heavy boots, kicked him till the blood 
ran; and then, at the Quatre Vents, they pulled out of the cellar two 
feeble old men, and exposed them two days and nights to the rain and the 
cold, threatening to kill them if they did but stir; they pillaged oxen, 
sheep, hay, straw, smashed furniture, burst in windows, day after day, for 
the mere pleasure of killing and destroying. 

Sometimes they found amusement in threatening to make the curés 
and the maires drive the cattle which they themselves had lifted. And as 
the Germans enjoy the reputation with us of being very learned, I feel 
bound to declare that I have never seen one, whether officer or private, 
with a book in his hand. 

Cousin George said, with good reason, that all their learning bears 
upon their military profession: the spy system, and the study of maps 
for officers, and discipline under corporal punishment for the rest. The 
only clear notion they have in their heads is that they must obey their 
chiefs and gravely receive slaps in the face. 

The young men employed in trade are great travellers. They get 
information in other countries; they are sly ; they never answer questions ; 
they are good servants, and cheap; but at the first signal, back they go 
to get kicked; and they think nothing of shooting their old shopmates, 
and those whose bread they have been eating for years. 

In their country some are born to slap, others to be slapped. They 
regard this as a law of nature: a man is honourable or not according as 
he may be the son of a nobleman or a tradesman, a baron or a workman. 
With them, the less honourable the man, the better the soldier; he is 
only expected to obey, to black boots, and to rub down the officer’s horse 
when he is ordered ; a banker’s, or a rich citizen’s son obeys just like any 
one else! Hence there is no doubt that their armies are well disciplined. 
George said that their superior officers handled a hundred thousand men 
with greater ease than ours could manage ten thousand, and that, for that 
purpose, less talent was needed. No doubt! IfI, who am only a miller, 
had by chance been born King of Prussia, I should lead them all by the 
bridle, like my horses, and better. I should simply be careful, on the 
eve of any difficult enterprise, to consult two or three clever fellows, who 
should clear up my ideas for me, and engage in my service highly educated 
young men to look after affairs. Then the machine would act of itself, 
just like my mill, where the cogs work into each other without troubling 
me. ‘The machinery does everything—genius, good sense, and good 
feeling are not wanted. 

These ideas have come into my mind, thinking upon what I have 
observed since the opening of this campaign ; and this is why I say we 
must have discipline, to play this game over again; only, as the French 
possess the sentiment of honour, they must be made to understand that 
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he who has no discipline is wanting in honour, and betrays his country. 
Then, without kicking and slapping, we shall obtain discipline ; we may 
handle vast masses, and shall beat the Germans, as we have done hundreds 
of times before. 

These things should be taught in every school, and the schools should 
be numberless ; at the very head of the Catechism should be written— 
‘¢ The first virtue of the citizen under arms is obedience; the man who 
obeys not is a coward, a traitor to the Republic.” 

These were my thoughts ; and now I continue my story. 

After the passage of the German armies, our unhappy country was, as 
it were, walled round with a rampart of Silence; for all the men who were 
blockading Phalsbourg, and the few detachments which were still passing 
with provisions, stores, flocks of sheep, and herds of oxen through the valley, 
were under orders not to speak to us, but leave us to the influence of fear. 
We received no more newspapers, no more letters, nor the least fragment 
of intelligence from the interior. We could hear the bombardment of 
Strasbourg when the wind blew from the Rhine. All was in flames down 
there ; but, as no one dared to come and go, on account of the enemy’s 
posts placed at every point, nothing was known. Melancholy and grief 
were killing us. No one worked. What was the use of working, when 
the bravest, the most industrious, the most thrifty saw the fruit of their 
labour devoured by innumerable brigands ? Men almost regretted having 
done their duty by their children, in depriving themselves of necessaries, 
to feed in the end such base wretches as these. They would say: ‘Is 
there any justice left in the world? Are not upright men, tender mothers 
of families, and dutiful children, fools? Would it not be better to 
become thieves and rogues at once? Do not all the rewards fall to the 
brutish ? Are not those hypocrites who preach religion and mercy ? 
Our only duty is to become the strongest. Well, let us be the strongest ; 
let us pass over the bodies of our fellow-creatures, who have done us no 
harm ; let us spy, cheat, and pillage: if we are the strongest, we shall be 
in the right.” 

Here is the list of the requisitions, made in the poorest cabins, for 
every Prussian who was lodged there: judge what must have been our 
misery. 5 

‘“‘ For every man lodging with you, you will have to furnish daily 750 
grammes of bread, 500 grammes of meat, 250 grammes of coffee, 60 
grammes of tobacco, or five cigars, a half litre of wine, or a litre of beer, 
or a tenth part of a litre of eau-de-vie. Besides, for every horse, twelve 
kilos of oats, five kilos of hay, and two and a half kilos of straw.” * 

Every one will say, ‘‘ How was it possible for unfortunate peasants to 
supply all that? It is impossible.” 

Well, no. The Prussians did get it. In this wise. They made 
excursions to the very farthest farms, they carried off everything, hay, 








* Bread, about 2 lbs.; meat, 1} lbs. ; coffee, 8 oz. ; tobacco, 2 oz.; wine, $ pint; 
or beer, 1} pints ; oats, 26 lbs., etc. 
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straw ; elsewhere they carried off the cattle ; elsewhere corn ; elsewhere, 
again, wine, eau-de-vie, beer ; elsewhere they demanded contributions in 
money. Every man gave up what he had to give, so that, by the end of 
the campaign, there was nothing left. 

Yes, indeed! We were comfortable before this war; we were rich 
without knowing it. Never had I supposed that we had in our country 
such quantities of hay, so many head of cattle. 

It is true that, at the last, they gave us bonds; but not until three- 
quarters and more of our provisions had been consumed. And now they 
make a pretence of indemnifying us; but in thirty years, supposing there 
is peace—in thirty years our village will not possess what it had last year. 

Ah! vote, vote in plébiscites, you poor miserable peasants! Vote for 
bonds for hay, straw and meat, milliards and provinces for the Prussians ! 
Our honest man promises peace : he who has broken his oath—trust in his 
word | 

Whenever I think on these things, my hair stands on end. And 
those who voted against the Plébiscite, they have had to pay just as 
dearly. *How bitterly they must feel our folly ; and how anxious they 
must be to educate us ! 

Imagine the condition of my wife and of my daughter seeing us s0 
denuded ! for women cleave to their savings much more closely than men ; 
and then mother was only thinking of Jacob, and Grédel of her Jean- 
Baptiste. 

Cousin George knew this. He tried several times to get news of the 
town. A few Turcos, who had escaped from the carnage of Froeschwiller, 
had remained in town, and every day a few got out through the posterns 
to have a shot at the Germans. On the other hand, as the attack on the 
plaee had been sudden and unforeseen, there had been no time to throw 
down the trees, the hedges, the cottages, and the tombstones in the 
cemetery. So this work began afresh : everything within cannon-shot was 
razed without mercy. 

George tried to reach these men, but the enemy's posts were still 
too close. At last he got news, but in a way which can scarcely be told 
—by an abandoned woman, who was allowed in the German lines. This 
creditable person told us that Jacob was well; and, no doubt, she also 
brought some kind of good news to Grédel, for from that moment she was 
another woman. The very next day she began to talk to us about her 
marriage-portion, and insisted upon knowing where we had hidden it. I 
told her that it was in the wood, at the foot of a tree. Then she was in 
alarm lest the Prussians should have discovered it, for they searched 
everywhere ; they had exact inventories of what was owned by every 
householder. They had gone even to the very end of our cellars to dis- 
cover choice wines: for instance, at Mathis’, at the saw-mills, and at 
Frantz Sépel’s, at Metting. Nothing could escape them, having had for 
years our own German servants to give them every information, who pri- 
vately kept an account of our cattle, hay, corn, wine, and everything that 
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every house could supply. These Germans are the most perfect spies in 
the world ; they come into the world to spy, as birds do to thieve : it is 
part of their nature. Let the Americans and all the people who are kind 
enough to receive them think of this. Their imprudence may some day 
cost them dearly. I am not inventing. I am not saying a word too 
much. We are an example. Let the world profit by it. 

So Grédel feared for our hoard. I told her I had been to see, and 
that nothing in the neighbourhood had been disturbed. 

But, after having quieted her, I myself had a great fright. 

One Sunday evening, about thirty Prussians, commanded by their 
famous lieutenant, came to the mill, striking the floor with the butt-ends 
of their muskets, and shouting that they must have wine and eau-de-vie. 

I gave them the keys of the cellar. 

‘‘ That is not what I want,” said the lieutenant. ‘‘ You took sixteen 
hundred livres at Saverne last month ; where are they ?” 

Then I saw that I had been denounced. It was Placiard, or some of 
that rabble ; for denunciations were beginning. All who have since declared 
for the Germans were already beginning this Lusiness. I could not deny it, 
and I said: ‘‘ It is true. As I was owing money at Phalsbourg, I paid what 
I owed, and I placed the rest in safety under the care of lawyer Fingado.” 

‘‘ Where is that lawyer ? ” 

‘¢ In the town guarded by the sixty big guns that you know of.” 

Then the lieutenant paced up and down, growling, “ You are an old 
fox. Idon’t believe you. You have hid your money somewhere. You 
shall send in your contribution in money.” 

‘‘T will furnish, like others, my contribution for six men with what I 
have got. Here are my hay, my wheat, my straw, my flour. Whatever 
is left yet. may have ; when there is nothing left, you may seek elsewhere. 
You may kill the people; you may burn towns and villages; but you 
cannot take money from those who have none.” 

He stared at me, and one of the soldiers, mad with rage, seized me by 
the collar, roaring, ‘‘ Show us your hoard, old rascal !” 

Several others were pushing me out of doors; my wife came crying 
and sobbing; but Grédel darted in, armed with a hatchet, crying to these 
robbers, ‘“‘ Pack of cowards! You have no courage—you are all like 
Schinderhannes ! ”’ 

She was going to fall upon them ; but I bade her: ‘‘ Grédel, go in again.” 

At the same time I threw open my waistcoat, and told the brute who was 
pointing his bayonet at my breast : ‘‘ Now thrust, wretch ; let it be over! ” 

It seems that there was something at that moment in my attitude 
which awed them; for the lieutenant, who did nothing but scour the 
country with his band, exclaimed: ‘‘ Come, let us leave monsieur le maire 
alone. When we have taken the place, we shall find his money at the 
lawyer’s. Come, my lads, come on; let us go and look elsewhere. His 
Majesty wants crown-pieces: we will find them. Good-by, Monsieur le 
Maire. Let us bear no malice,” 
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He was laughing; but I was as pale as death, and went in trembling. 

I fell ill. 

Many people in the country were suffering from dysentery, which we owe 
again to these gormandizers, for they devoured everything; honey, butter, 
cheese, green fruit, beef, mutton, everything was engulfed anyhow down 
their huge swallows. At Pfalsweyer they had even swallowed vinegar for 
wine. I cannot tell what they ate at home, but the voracity of these 
people would make you suppose that at home they knew no food but 
potatoes and cold water. 

In their sanitary regulations there was plenty of room for improvement ; 
health and decency were alike disregarded. 

That year the crows came early; they swept down to earth in great 
clouds. But for this help, a plague would have fallen upon us. 

I cannot relate all the other torments these Prussians inflicted upon us ; 
such as compelling us to cut down wood for them in the forest, to split it, 
to pile it up in front of their advanced posts; threatening the peasants 
with having to go to the front and dig in the trenches. On account of 
this, whole villages fled without a minute’s warning, and the Landwehr 
took the opportunity to pillage the houses without resistance. Worse 
than all, they polluted and desecrated the churches—to the great distress 
of all right-minded people, whether Catholics, Protestants, or Jews. 
This proved that these fellows respected nothing: that they took a pleasure 
in humiliating the souls of men in their tenderest and holiest feelings. 
For even with ungodly men a church, a temple, a synagogue are venerable 
spots. There our mothers carried us to receive the blessing of God ; there 
we called God to witness our love for her with whom we had chosen to 
travel together the journey of life; thither we bore father and mother to 
commend their souls to the mercy of God after they had ceased,to suffer 
in this world. 

These wretched men dared do this; therefore shall they be execrated 
from generation to generation, and our hatred shall be inextinguishable ! 

_ Whilst all these miseries were overwhelming us, rumours of all sorts 
ran through the country. One day Cousin George came to tell us that he 
had heard from an innkeeper from Sarrebourg that a great battle had been 
fought near Metz; that we might have been victorious, but that the 
Emperor, not knowing where to find his proper place, got in everybody’s 
way ; that he would first fly to the right, then to the left, carrying with 
him his escort of three or four thousand men, to guard his person and his 
ammunition-waggons ; that it had been found absolutely necessary to 
declare his command null and void, and to send him to Verdun to get rid 
of him: for he durst not return to Paris, where indignation against his 
dynasty broke out louder and louder. 

‘‘ Now,” said my cousin, ‘‘ Bazaine is at the head of our best army. 
It is a sad thing to be obliged to entrust the destinies of our country to 
the hands of the man who made himself too well known in Mexico ; whilst 
the Minister of War, old De Montauban, has distinguished himself in 
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China, and in Africa in that Doineau affair. ‘Yes, these are three men 
worthy to lay their heads close together—the Emperor, Bazaine, and 
Palikao! Well, let us hope on—hope costs nothing !”’ 

Thus passed away the month of August—the most miserable month of 
August in all our lives! 

On the first of September, about ten o’clock at night, everybody was 
asleep in the village, when the cannon of Phalsbourg began to roar; it 
was the heavy guns on the bastion of Wilschberg, and those of the infantry 
barracks. Our little houses shook. 

All rose from their beds and got lights. At every report our windows 
rattled. I went out; a crowd of other peasants, men and women, were 
listening and gazing. The night was dark, and the red lightning flashes 
from the two bastions lighted up the hills second after second. 

Then curiosity carried me away. I wished to know what it was, and 
in spite of all my wife could say, I started with three or four neighbours 
for Berlingen. As fast as we ascended amongst the bushes, the din 
became louder; on reaching the brow, we heard a great stir all round 
us. The people of Berlingen had fled into the wood: two shells had 
fallen in the village. It was from this height that I observed the 
effects of the heavy guns, the bombs and shells rushing in the direction 
where we stood, hissing and roaring just like the noise of a steam- 
engine, and making such dreadful sounds that one could not help shrinking. 

At the same time we could hear a distant rolling of carriages at fuil 
gallop ; they were driving from Quatre Vents to Wilschberg : no doubt it 
was a convoy of provisions and stores, which the Phalsbourgers had 
observed a long way off: the moon was clouded ; but young people have 
sharp eyes. After seeing this, we came down again, and I recognized 
my cousin, who was walking near me. 

‘“‘ Good evening, Christian,” said he, ‘‘ what do you think of that?” 

“‘T am thinking that men have invented dreadful engines to destroy 
each other.” 

‘Yes, but this is nothing as yet, Christian; it is but the small 
beginning of the story; in a year or two peace will be signed between 
the King of Prussia and France, but eternal hatred has arisen between 
the two nations—just, fearful, unforgiving hatred. What did we want of 
the Germans? Did we want any of their provinces? No, the majority 
of Frenchmen cared for no such thing. Did we covet their glory? No, 
we had military glory enough, and to spare! So that they had no induce- 
ment to treat us as enemies. Well, whilst we were trying, in the presence 
of all Europe, the experiment of universal suffrage at our own risk and 
peril—and this step so fair, so equitable, but still so dangerous with an 
ignorant people, had placed a bad man at the helm, these good Christians 
took advantage of our weakness to strike the blow they had been fifty-four 
years in preparing. They have succeeded! But woe to us! woe to 
them! This war will cost more blood and tears than the Zinzel could 
carry to the Rhine !”’ 
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Thus spoke Cousin George: and, unhappily, from that day I have had 
reason to acknowledge that he was right. Those who were far from the 
enemy are now close, and those who are further off will be forced to take 
apart. Let the men of the south of France remember that they are 
French as well as we, and if they don’t want to feel the sharp claw of the 
Prussian upon their shoulders, let them rise in time: next to Lorraine 
comes Champagne ; next to Alsace come Franche Comté and Burgundy ; 
these have fertile lands, and the Germans are fond of good wine. Clear- 
sighted men had long forewarned us that the Germans wanted Alsace and 
Lorraine : we could not believe it ; now the same men tell us, ‘‘ The Ger- 
mans want the whole of France! This race of slappers and slapped want 
to govern all Europe. Hearken! The day of the Chambords, upheld by 
the Jesuits, and of the Bonapartes, supported by spies and fools, has gone 
by for ever! Let us be united under the Republic, or the Germans will 
devour us!” I think the men who tender this advice have a claim to 
be heard. 

The day after the cannonade we learned that some carts had been 
upset and pillaged near Berlingen. Then the Prussian major declared 
that the commune was responsible for the loss, and that it would have to 
pay up five hundred francs damages. 

Five hundred francs! Alas! where could they be found after this pillage ? 

Happily, the Mayor of Berlingen succeeded in making the discovery 
that the sentinels who had the charge of the carts had themselves com- 
mitted the robbery, to make presents to the depraved creatures who infested 
the camp, and the general contributions went on as before. 

Early in September the weather was fine; and I shall always 
remember that the oats dropped by the German convoys began to grow 
all along the road they had taken. No doubt there was a similar green 
track all the way from Bavaria far into the interior of France. 

What a loss for our country! for it always fell to our share to replace 
anything that was lost or stolen. Of course the Prussians are too honour- 
able to pick or steal anywhere ! 

In that comparatively quiet time, by night we could hear the bombard- 
ment of Strasbourg. About one in the morning, while the village was 
asleep, and all else in the distance was wrapt in silence, then those deep 
and loud reports were heard one by one. The citadel alone received 
five shells and one bomb per minute. Sometimes the fire increased in 
intensity ; the din became terrible ; the earth seemed to be trembling far 
away down there: it sounded like the heavy strokes of the gravedigger at 
the bottom of a grave. 

And this went on forty-two days and forty-two nights without inter- 
mission: the new Church, the Library, and hundreds of houses were 
burned to the ground ; the Cathedral was riddled with shot: a shell even 
carried away the iron cross at its summit. The unhappy Strasbourgers 
cast longing eyes westwards; none came to help. The men who have 
told me of these things when all was over could not refrain from tears, 
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Of Metz we heard nothing; rumours of battles, combats in Lor- 
raine, ran through the country: rumours of whose authenticity we knew 
nothing. 

The silence of the Germans was maintained, when one evening they 
burst into loud hurrahs from Wéchem to Biechelberg, from Biechelberg 
to Quatre Vents. George and his wife came with pale faces. 

‘‘ Well, you know the despatch ?”’ 

‘¢No; what is it?” 

“The honest man at Sedan has just surrendered with eighty thousand 
Frenchmen! From the beginning of the world the like of it has never been 
seen. He has given up his sword to the King of Prussia—his famous 
sword of the 2nd December. He thought more of his own safety and his 
ammunition waggons than of the honour of his name and the honour of 
France! Oh, the arch-déceiver ! he has deceived me even in this: I did 
think he was brave!” 

George lost all command over himself. 

‘‘ There,” said he, ‘ that was to be the end of it! His own army was 
those ten or fifteen thousand Decemberlings, supplied by the Préfecture of 
Police, armed with loaded staves and life-preservers, to break the heads 
of the defenders of the laws. He thought himself able to lead a French 
army to victofy, as if they were his gang of thieves; he has led them 
into a sort of a sink, and there, in spite of the valour of our soldiers, he 
has delivered them up to the King of Prussia: in exchange for what? 
We shall know by-and-by. Our unhappy sons refused to surrender: they 
would have preferred to die sword in hand, trying to fight their way out ; 
it was his Majesty who, three times, gave orders to hoist the white flag!” 

Thus spoke my cousin, and we, more dead than alive, could hear 
nothing but the shouts and rejoicings outside. 

A flag of truce had just been despatched to the town. The Landwehr, 
who for some time had been occupying the place of the troops of the line 
with us—men of mature age, more devoted to peace than to the glory of 
King William, thought that all was over; that the King of Prussia would 
keep his word ; that he would not continue against the nation the war 
begun against Bonaparte, and that the town would be sure to surrender 
now. 

But the commander, Taillant, merely replied that the gates of Phals- 
bourg should be opened whenever he should receive his Majesty’s written 
commands ; that the fact of Napoleon having given up his sword was no 
reason why he should abandon his post ; and that every man ought to be 
on his guard, in readiness for whatever might happen. 

The flag of truce returned, and the joy of the Landwehr was calmed 
down. 

At this time I saw something which gave me infinite pleasure, and 
which I still enjoy thinking of. 

I had taken a short turn to Saverne by way of the Falberg, behind the 
German posts, hoping to learn news. Besides, I had some small debts 
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to get in; money was wanted every day, and no one knew where to 
find it. 

About five o’clock in the evening, I was returning home ; the weather 
was fine ; business had prospered, and I was stepping into the wayside 
inn at Tzise to take a glass of wine. In the parlour were seated a dozen 
Bavarians, quarrelling with as many Prussians seated round the deal 
tables. They had laid their helmets on the window-seats, and were 
enjoying themselves away from their officers, no doubt on their return 
from some marauding expedition. 

A Bavarian was exclaiming: ‘‘ We are always put in the front, we are. 
The victory of Woerth is ours; but for us you would have been beaten. 
And it is we who have just taken the Emperor and all his army. You 
other fellows, you do nothing but wait in the rear for the honour and 
glory, and the profit, too!” 

‘* Well, now,” answered the Prussian, ‘‘what would you have done 
but forus? Have you got a general to show? Tell me your men. 
You are in the front line, true enough. You bear your broken bones with 
patience—I don’t deny that. But who commands you? The Prince 
Royal of Prussia, Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, our old General de 
Moltke, and his Majesty, King William! Don’t tell us of your victories. 
Victories belong to the chiefs. Even if you were every one killed to the 
last man, what difference would that make? Does an architect owe his 
fame to his materials? What have picks and spades and trowels to do 
with victory ?”’ 

‘‘ What! the spades!” cried a Bavarian ; ‘‘do you call us spades ?” 

*‘Yes, we do!” shouted the Prussian, arrogantly thumping the 
table. 

Then, bang, bang went the pots and the bottles ; and I only just had 
time to escape, laughing, and thinking: ‘ After all, these poor Bavarians 
are right—they get the blows, and the others get the glory. Bismarck 
must be sly to have got them to accept such an arrangement. It is rather 
strong. And, then, what is the use of saying that the King of Bavaria is 
led by the Jesuits ?” 

About the 8th or 10th of September, the report ran that the Republic 
had been proclaimed at Paris ; that the Empress, the Princess Mathilde, 
Palikao, and all the rest had fled ; that a Government of National Defence 
had been proclaimed ; that every Frenchman from twenty to forty years 
of age had been summoned to arms. But we were sure of nothing, except 
the bombardment of Strasbourg and the battles round Metz. 

Justice compels me to say that everybody looked upon the conduct of 
Bazaine as admirable—that he was looked upon as the saviour of France. 
It was thought that he was bearing the weight of all the Germans upon 
his shoulders, and that, finally, he would break out, and deliver Toul, 
Phalsbourg, Bitche, Strasbourg, and crush all the investing armies. 

Often at that time George said to me: ‘It will soon be our turn. We 
shall all have to march. My plans are already made; my rifle and cart- 
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ridge-box are ready. You must have the alarm-bell sounded as soon as 
we hear the cannon about Sarreguemines and Fenétrange. We shall take 
the Germans between two fires.” 

He said this to me in the evening, when we were alone, and I am sure 
I could have wished no better ; but prudence was essential: the Landwehr 
kept increasing from day to day. They used to come and sit in our midst 
round the stove ; they smoked their long porcelain pipes, with their heads 
down, in silence. As a certain number understood French, without telling 
us so, there was no talking together in their presence: every one kept his 
thoughts to himself. 

All these Landwehr from Baden, Wurlemberg, and Bavaria, were 
commanded by Prussian officers, so that Prussia supplied the officers, and 
the German States the soldiers: by these means they learn obedience to 
their true lords and masters. The Prussians were made to command, the 
others humbly to obey. ‘Thus they gained the victory ; and now it must 
remain so for ages, for the Alsacians and Lorrdiners might revolt, France 
might rise, and troubles might come in all directions. Yes, all these good 
Landwehr will remain under arms from father to son; and the more 
numerous their victories, the higher the Prussians will climb upon their 
backs, and keep them firmly down. 

One thing annoyed them considerably ; this was a stir in the Vosges, 
and a talk of franc-tireurs, and of revolted villages about Epinal. Of 
course this stirred us up too. These Landwehr treated the franc-tireurs 
as brigands in ambush to shoot down respectable fathers of families, to 
rob convoys, and threatened to hang them. 

For all that, many thought—“‘ If only a few came our way with powder 
and muskets, we would join them, and try and get rid of our troubles our- 
selves.” 

Hope rose with these franc-tireurs ; but the requisitions harassed us 
all the more. 

The pillage was not quite so bad, but it went on still. When our 
Landwehr, whom we were obliged to lodge and keep, went off to mount 
guard at Phalsbourg, others came in troops from the neighbouring villages, 
shouting, storming, and bawling for oxen, sheep, bacon! And when they 
had terribly frightened the women, these fellows, after all, were satisfied 
with a few eggs, a cheese, or a rope of onions; and then they would take 
their departure quite delighted. 

Our own Landwehr no doubt did the same, for they never seemed 
short of vegetables to cook; and these good fathers of families con- 
scientiously divided it with all the abominable creatures who followed them 
and had no other way of living. How else could it be? It takes time 
to turn a man into a beast, but a few months of war soon bring men back 
into the savage state. 
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English Aural Poetry. 


THERE was a time when the term Rural Poetry would have been regarded 
as synonymous, or nearly so, with Pastoral Poetry—that is to say, the most 
artificial verse ever written, and which, in its legitimate form, was “ a slavish 
mimicry of classical remains,” was confounded, as at the beginning of the 
last century, with the poetry that describes the simple sights, sounds, and 
occupations of country life, the changes of the seasons, the colour of way- 
side flowers, the song of birds, the beauty of woods and meadows, of rivers 
winding through rich pasture-lands, of sunny nooks, and shady lanes, 
and forest glades lying close to the haunts of rustics. Before Pope’s time, 
and after it, a city poet, who knew nothing about the life of Nature, or the 
ways of country livers, and who had probably never ventured beyond 
Epsom or Bath, would sing, as a matter of course, of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and produce conventional pictures of the country unlike 
anything that ever existed outside a verse-maker’s covers. Edmund 
Spenser, it is true, following the examples of Theocritus and Virgil, had 
long before introduced this grotesque form of composition; and a still 
greater poet had also given a slight sanction to it by the publication of his 
immortal Lycidas ; but these poets—such is the power of genius—could 
make their shepherd-swains discuss dogmatic theology while tending their 
sheep without raising a smile, the incongruity of the position being atoned 
for in these cases by the rare beauty of the song. In the splendid English 
which Dryden knew how to write, we can enjoy a fable in which the con- 
troversy between the Roman Catholic Church and the Church of England 
is discussed by a milk-white hind and a spotted panther. 

The Pastorals of Pope, although destitute, as Warton has pointed out, 
of a single rural image that is new, possess a certain smoothness of 
versification. They are well-nigh unreadable now, and the praise they 
won at the time from able critics sounds ridiculous to us. Both the poetry 
and the criticisms upon it are as foreign to modern taste as the 
euphuism of Lyly ; but that Pope satisfied a want of his age—which was 
eminently artificial and prosaic—is evident from the mass of so-called 
pastoral poetry that was issued during the first half of the last century. 
Nevertheless, Wordsworth is not far wrong in saying that, with one or two 
insignificant exceptions, ‘‘ the poetry of the period intervening between the 
publication of the Paradise Lost and the Seasons—that is to say, from 
1667 to 1728—does not contain a single new image of external nature ; 
and scarcely presents a familiar one from which it can be inferred that the 
eye of the Poet had been steadily fixed upon his object, much less that 
his feelings had urged him to work upon it in the spirit of genuine 
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imagination.’ He might have added—for the coincidence is striking—that 
the year in which Thomson published the Seasons in a complete form, 
Allan Ramsay produced his beautiful pastoral of the Gentle Shepherd, a 
poem which is remarkable in many ways, and especially as presenting 
pictures of rustic life free from the conventional] diction and the allegorical 
personations which deform other pastorals. Ramsay’s poem is written in 
the Scottish dialect: in English we have no poem of the kind at that 
period that can bear comparison with it, for the Faithful Shepherdess of 
Fletcher, exquisite though it be, is wholly devoid of the realism demanded 
in such a work. Of the Elizabethan dramatists, by the way, few care to 
describe with accuracy the varied aspects of Nature. Jonson has some 
choice descriptive passages in his lyrical poems—(it was he who called the 
nightingale ‘‘ the dear good angel of the spring) ;”” but we recall few in his 
dramas, and it may be questioned whether all the plays of Webster, Mas- 
singer, Middleton, Marlowe, and Shirley could supply a page of imagery 
drawn from the simple objects of rural life. Shakspeare, great in all ways, 
is pre-eminent also in what Lord Lytton somewhat thoughtlessly calls 
‘the very lowest degree of poetry, viz., the descriptive.” In perusing 
dramas like Ben Jonson’s Volpone or his Alchemist, the reader breathes 
an indoor and somewhat confined atmosphere ; in reading Shakspeare he 
feels as if every window were thrown open, or as if he were inhaling the 
fresh and fragrant air of the country. And this feeling is often produced 
by a single line occurring in scenes which are far enough removed from 
the life of Nature, as, for instance, when, in Measure for Measure, the Duke, 
conversing in a business way with the Provost, suddenly exclaims, ‘‘ Look, 
the unfolding star calls up the shepherd,” or when, in Cymbeline, the dull- 
witted Cloten hires musicians to sing under Imogen’s window that most 
delicious of Shakspearian songs, ‘‘ Hark, hark! the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings.’ Shakspeare’s rural descriptions are, as they should be, incidental ; 
but these incidental touches suffice to make the reader feel the open-air 
influences to which we have alluded. His affection for the violet is as 
noteworthy as Chaucer’s for the daisy, or Wordsworth’s for the celandine ; 
and in the description of wild flowers, of birds and animals, of country 
pursuits and pastimes, his accuracy is unrivalled. His As You Like It 
has been justly called a pastoral comedy. Milton, on the contrary, 
beautiful though many of his descriptive passages are, and notwithstanding 
the delicious rural charm that pervades his best descriptive poems— 


‘L’ Allegro and 11 Penseroso—appears sometimes to have written from book- 


knowledge rather than from actual observation, and his usual imagery is, 
therefore, occasionally defective. There are two writers, both of whom lived 
a little earlier than Milton, who deserve a rather prominent place as rural 
poets. We allude to William Browne, of Tavistock, and to Robert Herrick. 
Some years ago a folio edition of Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, with 
MSS. notes by Milton, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. The 
notes are not critical, but they testify at least to the interest with which 
Milton had read the volume. In Milion’s own works, however, we have 
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stronger proofs than these notes afford, how carefully Browne’s poetry was 
perused. There can be little doubt that the Fourth Eclogue of the 
Shepherd’s Pipe suggested to the greater poet his peerless Lycidas, and in 
Comus, as well as Paradise Regained, we find traces of Browne’s influence. 
All his poetry was produced in early life, and it won for him instant 
reputation, and the friendship of such men as Drayton, Ben Jonson, and 
Chapman. Few readers would have the patience to read pastorals now, 
in which English shepherds and shepherdesses, English rivers and familiar 
country places, are curiously associated with river-gods and wood-nymphs ; 
yet the lover of poetry will find much in them to reward him for his 
toil. Picturesque descriptions, luxuriant fancy, and frequent felicity of 
expression, are to be found in Britannia’s Pastorals. The verse moves 
sometimes very sweetly, sometimes it is rugged and impeded, like a stream 
held in by rocks ; but whether rough or smooth, it is rarely without vitality, 
and you feel that you are in the company of a poet, not of a mere versifier. 
If Keats owed much to Spenser, it is scarcely possible to doubt that he 
owed something to Browne. There are passages in Endymion which 
remind us strongly of the Pastorals, and the wonderful picture of Made- 
line in the Eve of St. Agnes was probably suggested by a description of 
Browne’s which, if marked by conceits, is not wholly without beauty. 

And as a lovely maiden, pure and chaste, 

With naked iv’ry neck and gown unlaced, 

Within her chamber, when the day is fled, 

Makes poor her garments to enrich her bed ; 

First puts she off her lily-silken gown, 

That shrieks for sorrow as she lays it down ; 

And with her arms graceth a waistcoat fine, 

Embracing her as it would ne’er untwine. 


Her flaxen hair, ensnaring all beholders, 


She next permits to wave about her shoulders. 
* * * * * 


Then on her head a dressing like a crown, 


Her breasts all bare, her kirtle slipping down. 
* * * * * 


Prepares for sweetest rest while sylvans greet her, 
And longingly the down-bed swells to meet her. 


Browne, like most young poets, delights in simile, and uses it 
lavishly. His best bits of rural landscape or description are produced 
in this way, and indeed his pages are studded with similes like spring 
meadows with buttercups. Two or three examples will suffice as 
specimens of Browne’s style. The following will remind the reader of 
a passage in Shakspeare. 

As children on a play-day leave the schools, 
And gladly run unto the swimming pools, 

Or in the thickets all with nettles stung, 

Rush to dispoil some sweet thrush of her young ; 
Or with their hats (for fish) lade in a brook 
Withouten pain : but when the morn doth look 
Out of the eastern gates a snail would faster 
Glide to the schools than they unto their master. 
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Then he describes girls bringing rushes in wicker baskets to strew before 
the path of a bride, and the Lady of the May distributing her gifts—a 
garland to one, a carved hook to another, a kiss to a third, a garter to a 
fourth ; he pictures the ballad-monger on a market day squeaking the 
sad choice of Tom the Miller ‘‘ with as harsh a noise as ever cart-wheel 
made,” the ploughman unyoking his team, the dairy-maiden who ‘‘ draws 
at the udder’ when 
The day is waxen old 

And ’gins to shut in with the marigold ; 
and afterwards ‘shortens the dew’d way” with a song ‘newly learnt, 
and the melancholy angler—(evidently Browne knew nothing of his con- 
temporary Walton, the ‘“‘ common father of anglers,’ and the happiest of 
men)—standing on a green bank with ‘a wrigling yellow worm thrust on 
his hook.’ We forget the dreary mythological rubbish which Browne 
inserts in his Pastorals, in the bright, accurate, and simple representations 
of English rural life with which his pages abound, and the hearty love he 
shows for the country, and especially for the beautiful county in which 
he was born, wins the sympathy of the reader. Here is a brief apostrophe 
to Devon, which, allowing for its quaintness, all Devonshire men will 
appreciate :— 

Hail thou, my native soil! Thou blessed plot, 

Whose equal all the world affordeth not ! 

Show me, who can, so many crystal rills, 

Such sweet-clothed-vallies, or aspiring hills ; 

Such wood-ground, pastures, quarries, wealthy mines ; 

Such rocks, in whom the diamond fairly shines ; 

And if the earth can show the like agen, 

Yet will she fail in her sea-ruling men ; 

Time never can produce men to o’ertake 

The fames of Grenville, Davies, Gilbert, Drake, 

Or worthy Hawkins, or of thousands more, 


That by their power made the Devonian shore 
Mock the proud Tagus. 


Herrick, who lived for nineteen years in a Devonshire village—as vicar 
of Dean Prior—did not reciprocate Browne’s feelings, but would seem, if 
some of his expressions may be trusted, to have found the country dull. 
He calls London his home, and the blest place of his nativity, and 
laments that a hard fate had condemned him to a long and irksome 
banishment. He describes the people as ‘ currish,” and “ churlish as 
the seas,” and sings in a sort of doggerel,— 

More discontents I never had 
Since I was born than here, 


Where I have been, and still am sad, 
In this dull Devonshire. 


The lyrical sweetness of some of Herrick’s verse is unmatched by any 
poet of his age. He sings, bird-like, without a care, and with a freedom 
that seems to owe more to nature than to art. But it is the perfection 
of lyric art to appear artless, and in this respect he has, we think, 
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scarcely arival. Many of his love poems have a musical charm, a 
playful fancy, and at times a tenderness of feeling which take the reader 
captive. He will be alternately allured and repelled, won by dainty 
thoughts daintily expressed, and disgusted by a sensuality and coarseness 
which must have appeared strange even in Herrick’s days as coming from 
the pen of a clergyman. In his Noble Numbers, however, the poet 
redeems to some extent the folly of what he calls his ‘ unbaptized 
rhymes.” His felicity of description as a rural poet seems to show that 
his dislike of rural life was more feigned than real. We cannot, indeed, 
agree with Mr. Robert Buchanan that ‘ Herrick’s best things are his 
poems in praise of the country life,” because we hold that the lyric 
beauty of many of his love poems—The Night Piece: To Julia, To 
Anthea, Gather ye Rosebuds while ye may, for example,—is of the rarest 
order, but doubtless many of his rural pictures are very charmingly 
coloured. And they are true to the life. Herrick never produces fancy 
landscapes. He described what he saw, and it is evident that his know- 
ledge of rural life was not gained through ‘‘the spectacles of books.” In a 
pleasant piece called The Country Life he dwells upon its felicities with a 
feeling that could scarcely have been feigned, and observes—which is not 
quite true, by the way—that the farmer’s lot is the happiest because the 
freest from care. The festivities of the country, many of them no longer 
known, are thus pithily enumerated :— 

For sports, for pageantry and plays, 

Thou hast thy eves and holidays ; 

On which the young men and maids meet, 

To exercise their dancing feet, 

Tripping the comely country round, 

With daffodills and daisies crown’d ; 

Thy wakes, thy quintels ; here thou hast 

The May-poles, too, with garlands grac’t ; 

Thy morris-dance ; thy Whitsun-ale ; 

Thy shearing-feasts, which never fail ; 

Thy Harvest Home ; thy wassail-bowl, 

That’s tost up after Fox i’ th’ Hole ; 

Thy mummeries ; thy Twelfth-tide kings 

And queens ; thy Christmas revellings ; 

Thy nut-brown mirth ; thy russet wit, 

And no man pays too dear for it. 


In another piece he describes the Harvest Home as if many a time he 
had joined in the merriment ; and in another, there is an invitation to his 
Corinna to go a-Maying, which, although written two hundred years since, 
has the fresh dew of youth and beauty about it still. 


There’s not a budding boy or girl this day 
But is gone up and gone to bring in may, 
A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have dispatch’d their cakes and cream 
Before that we had left to dream : 
And some have wept, and woo'd, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priests ere we can throw off sloth. 
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Many a green-gown has been given ; 

Many akiss both odd and even ; 

Many a glance, too, has been sent 

From out the eye, love’s firmament ; 
and then he adds, with an epicurean conviction, that since the future will 
bring sorrow, and life is ‘short, and our days “ once lost can ne’er be 
found again,” the present should be seized for enjoyment. 

Come let us go while we are in our prime, 

And take the harmless folly of the time. 

Strange that Herrick—whose Hesperides was the favourite volume of 
country gentlemen in the days of Charles II., whose songs were set to 
music by Henry Lawes and other musicians of the day, and who, with all 
his faults, literary and moral, was a true poet—should have been allowed 
no place in our anthologia, while such mean rhymsters as Smith, Duke, 
Halifax, and Harte—men who never wrote a line betokening genius—have 
had their miserable productions mummified among the works of British 
poets. Both Herrick and Browne are included in the list of poets 
‘‘ sealed of the tribe of Ben,” whom Jonson, in his mature age, and in the 
plenitude of his power, collected round him in the Apollo Club. The 
famous dramatist affirmed that Browne’s worth was good “upon the 
exchange of letters.’’ Browne returned the praise with interest, and 
Herrick, upon the death of Jonson, whom he terms ‘“‘ the rare arch-poet,”’ 
pronounced that the glory of the stage had departed. 

Ben Jonson, it will be remembered, walked to Scotland to see his 
friend Drummond of Hawthornden—a poet, who lived, as he himself 
describes it, in a ‘sweet solitary place,’ and who might have known 
much of Nature from direct ‘intercourse ; but his knowledge is bookish, 
and his sonnets, graceful though many of them be, are the fruits of 
culture, and exhibit a second-hand acquaintance with natural objects. 
Probably, the most lovely piece of rural description produced by any of 
Drummond’s contemporaries is the Complete Angler of Izaak Walton—a 
perfect prose pastoral, full of simplicity and tenderness and natural 
feeling, and of an intense enjoyment of Nature in her simplest forms. 
Beautifully does Wordsworth say that ‘Fairer than Life itself is this 
sweet Book” of Walton’s ; and the reader who is familiar with it will 
have marked the fine sympathy with which Mr. Field has expressed the 
feeling and poetry of the volume in his picture this year at the Royal 
Academy. Walton, who has left such valuable records of Hooker and 
Donne, of Sanderson, Wotton and George Herbert, appears to have 
known nothing of Milton, who was born fifteen years after him, and died 
nine years before him, nor of Marvel, who died four years after his friend, 
the great epic poet. It is probable that men were separated more widely in 
those days by theological and political differences than they were united by 
a common love of literature and learning. Milton, the iconoclast, the priest- 
hater, the friend of Cromwell, makes no allusion to the most eloquent writer 
of his or, perhaps, of any age—Jeremy Taylor; nor does Taylor, the 
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Royal chaplain, betray the slightest acquaintance with the greatest of his 
contemporaries, and one of the greatest of English poets. Marvel made 
himself chiefly famous as a politician; but he claims our attention as 
having written a few beautiful poems, which are impregnated with a fine 
rural flavour. One of these—Thoughts in a Garden—in which he speaks 
of the mind withdrawing into its happiness and 


Annibilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade, 


may be regarded, according to Mr. Palgrave—and we think he is right— 
‘‘as a test of any reader’s insight into the most poetical aspects of poetry.” 

It is possible, as we have seen, to discover many gems of rural verse 
hidden amidst the works of our earlier poets; but just as landscape 
painting in England may be said to have commenced with Gainsborough 
and Reynolds, although English landscape painters existed before their 
day, so, speaking broadly, may Thomson and Cowper be accounted the 
genuine fathers of English rural poetry. Their descriptions of Nature are 
fuller, and, if we except the incidental touches of our greatest poets, more 
truthful than those produced at an earlier period, and they led to the 
more profound, and even more accurate, study of Nature exhibited by 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Scott, and Tennyson. Thomson’s artificial diction, 
and his frequent conventionality of thought, have greatly lessened the 
popularity he once enjoyed. At the beginning of this century every 
schoolgirl possessed a copy of the Seasons, and could recite long passages 
from the poem. It is a pretty safe prediction to affirm that, at the close 
of it, if the Seasons are still found upon the shelf, they will be dust- 
covered, and unknown to all but students of poetry; yet Thomson did a 
great work in his time, for he brought Nature nearer to us, and proved, 
what ought never to have needed proof, but seemed to have been long 
forgotten, that poetic thought can gain some of its richest nutriment from 
natural objects. Pope, who could not describe Nature, spoke sneeringly 
of descriptive poetry; but no poet since Thomson’s day has adopted 
Pope’s view. Between the publication of the Seasons and of the Task 
lived two lyric poets, whose united verse can be compressed within a tiny 
volume. ‘ A great wit,” said Cowley, ‘‘ is no more tied to live in a vast 
volume than in a gigantic body: on the contrary, it is commonly more 
vigorous the less space it animates.” This remark may be fittingly 
applied to Gray and Collins. They wrote very little, but what they did 
write is exquisite. Probably, the two best descriptive poems in the 
language are the L’ Allegro and Jl Penseroso of Milton ; but Gray’s Elegy 
contains something more than description. The rural imagery of the 
piece is very lovely; but its pathetic sentiment touches every heart. So 
perfect is the poem, that there is not a line—scarcely, indeed, a word— 
that one could wish to see altered ; yet it is difficult to believe that Gray’s 
taste was not a little finical when it led him to omit this lovely stanza—as 
beautiful, surely, as any one that is retained :— 
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Hark ! how the sacred calm that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still small accents whisp’ring from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace, 

In Gray’s Odes, by the way, noble though they be, there is not a little of 
what may fairly be called the jargon of poetry,—a jargon that was not 
only admissible but even appreciated when Gray wrote. In these Odes, 
for instance, a cat is called a ‘‘ hapless nymph,” and a boy trundling a 
hoop is said ‘to chase the rolling circle’s speed; ’’ and these are but 
ordinary examples of the artificial style of composition in which Gray 
sometimes indulged. There is, perhaps, less of it in Collins, who, in two 
of the loveliest of his lyrics,—the Ode to the Brave, and the Ode to Evening 
—is wholly free from this vice. Poor Collins died in a madhouse in 1756, 
just a year before his contemporary, John Dyer, published The Ileece, a 
poem which, as the title implies, is specifically rural in character. It isa 
queer medley, for the writer not only aims at poetical description, but 
endeavours also in heavy blank verse to give a minute account of agricul- 
tural and manufacturing operations, which no man, however highly 
endowed, could treat poetically. The poem exhibits more of knowledge 
than of fancy, more of invention than imagination, but Dyer’s Grongar 
Hill and his Country Walk are marked by an airiness of versification and 
a vividness of description which remind us of Thomas Warton. Both 
Warton and Dyer caught their best notes from L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso ; 
and Dyer, although he cannot flood his landscape with poetic light, has 
at least the power of bringing its separate features clearly before the eye. 

With two signal exceptions, the poetry of the latter half of the last 
century bears few marks of high inspiration or of any special intercourse 
with nature. Then Dr. Johnson produced his London, and Vanity of 
Human Wishes,—weighty poems, both of them, but more remarkable for 
manly thought than for poetical imagination. Then Hayley sung his 
platitudes, and Darwin his Botanic Garden, and Bloomfield, a small rural 
poet, chirped feebly of the country, and Churchill (‘the great Churchill,” 
Cowper called him) wrote his scurrilous satires, and Goldsmith (of whom 
we shall have a word or two to say presently), whose exquisite felicity of 
style has secured to him a permanent place in literature, produced two 
beautiful poems,’ one of which deserves notice for its sweet pastoral 
passages. Then Falconer, who was destined to perish at sea, published 
The Shipwreck, and Grainger The Sugar-Cane, and Armstrong, according 
to Churchill’s verdict, ‘‘ taking leave of sense,” read in verse— 

Musty lectures on Benevolence. 


and Kit Smart, the mad poet, whose dislike of clean linen was shared 
by Dr. Johnson, and who, before his confinement in a mad-house, used to 
walk for exercise to the ale-house, but was carried back again, published 
very indifferent odes, which his biographer mistook for fine poems. Smart 
also produced a Georgic called The Hop Garden, composed in an artificial 
pretentious style, which may, however, have done some service as showing 
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how rural poetry ought not to be written. Imagine a man deliberately 
writing a long poem in blank verse, the average quality of which may be 
judged from the following passage :— 
— Select the choicest hop t’ insert 

Fresh in the opening glebe. Say, then, my Muse, 

Its various kinds ; and from the effete and vile 

The eligible separate with care. 

The noblest species is by Kentish wights 

The Master-hop yclep’d. Nature to him 

Has given a stouter stalk, patient of cold, 

Or Phebus ; ev’n in youth his verdant blood 

In brisk saltation circulates and flows 

Indefinitely vigorous. The next 

Is arid, fetid, infecund and gross, 

Significantly styled the Friar. The last 

Is called the Savage, who in every wood 

And every hedge unintrodue’d intrades., 

When such the merit of the candidates, 

Easy is the election. 
No one who has not made it his painful task to turn over such lumber can 
imagine what a mass of similar rubbish is to be found in the closely-printed 
volumes which are said upon their title-pages to contain the works of the 
British poets. Of rural poetry,—which, if the bull may be excused, is not 
poetry—the last century produced a load large enough, if a man were 
doomed to read it all, to make him loathe the very thought of verse. 
Pastorals, Bucolics, Georgics, follow one another in dreary succession and 
in the futile effort of bad rhymesters to imitate good poets. Nature, which 
is supposed to form the subject of the verse, is left out of it altogether. 
The latter half of the century displayed on a wider scale than the preceding 
half the vices of these arid versifiers, but it produced, also, a Cowper and 
a Burns, two poets who, in conjunction with, but in a larger degree than 
Thomson, may be said to have commenced a new era in English poetry. 

‘¢ What true and pretty pastoral images has Goldsmith in his Deserted 
Village /” said Burke. ‘‘ They beat all; Pope, and Philips, and Spenser 
too, in my opinion.” Goldsmith's pastoral images are pretty, and they 
are true,—indeed, fitter epithets could not be applied to them. We may 
also readily admit that they beat Pope, who was the poet of society, and 
knew little of nature. Neither is it much to say that they beat Philips, 
too,—‘* namby-pamby ”’ Philips, whose pastorals were ridiculed so cleverly 
by Pope in the Guardian ; but to compare Goldsmith’s rural pictures with 
the broad and splendid landscape of Spenser is to confound things that 
essentially differ, unless, indeed, Burke had the Shepherd’s Calendar in 
mind, and not the [Faerie Queene. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village was published in 1770, the year in which 
Wordsworth was born ; Cowper’s Tusk appeared in 1785, and the influence 
of that poem on our poetical literature can scarcely be over-estimated, 
Mr. Lowell, whose critical judgment is almost always sound, has said that, 
in his opinion, ‘‘ Cowper is still the best of our descriptive poets for every- 
day wear,” and in these words he does justice to his homely and sterling 
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qualities. Cowper frequently takes false views of politics and society: he 
has strong prejudices, great weaknesses, and for some of his mistakes we 
can only find an excuse in the malady that consumed him ; but in his love 
and knowledge of nature he is always sympathetic, always veracious, and it 
is not difficult to credit his assertion that he took nothing at second-hand. 
A critic has said recently : ‘It is utterly idle to contend that Cowper came 
within leagues of Pope as a poet;” but, in spite of this decision, it is a 
question that from one point of view may be not unreasonably discussed. 
The influence of poets upon poets is, perhaps, the most striking proof of 
their genius. Spenser’s power over his successors has been well-nigh 
limitless, and it may be safely said that the poetical sway of Cowper has 
not only been more beneficial, but also more extended than that of Pope, 
whose school, as Southey remarked, has produced no poet. Moreover, 
the genius of these poets lies in such different directions that they cannot 
fairly be compared. Cowper had not the delicate fancy displayed by Pope 
in the Rape of the Lock, nor had he the trenchant wit which entitles Pope 
to be ranked as our greatest satirist in verse; but, on the other hand, he 
had rare gifts scarcely known to his predecessor, a pathos surpassingly 
tender, a humour of which Pope had no trace, and, above all, the poet’s 
gift, yet a gift denied to Pope, of describing and interpreting nature. 

Of Crabbe, who followed Cowper, and who holds a distinct position 
among our descriptive poets, it has been weil said that he handles life so 
as to take the bloom off it. His descriptions of scenery, like his descrip- 
tions of character, are wonderfully truthful, but, having no sense of beauty, 
he sees little that is not repulsive in either. Like Cowper, he is a matter- 
of-fact poet, but Cowper’s humour saved him from the pitfalls into which 
Crabbe sometimes stumbled. Moreover, Cowper loved the scenery he 
described so accurately ; Crabbe, with equal accuracy, is wanting in the 
love and enthusiasm which warmed the poet of The Task. Crabbe did not 
die until 1832, but he must be numbered with Cowper among the poets 
of the last century; for, although his Borough appeared in 1810, twenty- 
seven years after the publication of The Village, he had no share in the 
great poetical revolution which distinguished the earlier years of this 
century. 

It was a wonderful period in our literature, and if it lacked some 
qualities of sterling value, it gave us much of which the eighteenth century 
was comparatively barren—splendour of imagination, a passionate force 
which imparted new life to language, an ardent love of nature that 
produced as profound an influence in poetry as Turner exercised in 
plastic art, a width and freedom of range that would have dismayed 
the correct poetasters who followed in the wake of Pope. 

The great poets of the age lived in the eye of nature. Words- 
worth, the greatest of them all, studied his art out-of-doors. ‘ Nine- 
tenths of my verses,” he said, ‘‘ have been murmured in the open air.” 
Scott’s poetry, like his prose, carries with it the scent of the heather. No 
one ever enjoyed scenery more, and few have described it with more accuracy 
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and brightness of colour. Coleridge, when he wrote his loveliest verse, 
was a country-liver. Shelley, who caught with unerring precision every 
aspect of nature, was a wanderer through the best portion of his brief life, 
and found his grave at last in the ocean that he loved so well. Keats, 
London born and bred, adored nature as a lover worships his mistress, and 
sings of her as though he had been cradled on her bosom; and Byron 
found his chief joy and his noblest inspiration from intercourse with the 
mighty mother. The spirit awakened by these illustrious men has been 
at work ever since, and the poets of our own day are remarkable beyond 
all save the greatest poets that have preceded them for a profound study 
of nature. It is not to men who are essentially rural poets that we must 
look for the best rural poetry, not to a Clare, truthful as his descriptions are, 
so much as to a Wordsworth ; not to a Barnes, though his Poems of Rural 
Life display a freshness of thought and a fidelity of description worthy of 
high praise, so much as to a Mrs. Browning or a Mr. Tennyson. A great 
master of the greatest of all arts deals in the first place with human 
emotion, and to this his affection for nature must ever be subordinate. 
The beauty he sees around him suggests thoughts and gives a rich colour- 
ing to language, but to describe it can never be his highest object any 
more than it is the single aim of the artist to be a superb colourist. Words- 
worth never forgets man in his intercourse with nature, and, indeed, the 
exquisite charm of his most exquisite descriptions consists in the way in 
which he blends the deepest feelings of the heart with the sights and 
sounds and hues of nature. Always with him there is, to use his own 
words— 
——Some happy tone 
Of meditation, slipping in between 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 
And even when in the ardour of his love he prefers the knowledge to be 
gained from natural objects to that derived from books, it is because it 
will best teach him about man, the highest study of the poet : 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


It is scarcely needful to point out how the same feeling pervades the 
idyllic poetry of Mr. Tennyson. In some of those almost faultless poems 
which, like Wordsworth’s Brothers, may, in the best sense of the word, be 
called pastorals—The Gardener's Daughter, The Miller’s Daughter, and 
The Brook, for example—it is interesting to note how closely-linked is the 
human sympathy and the sympathy with nature, how the one love blends 
with and purifies the other. Can there be a more perfect rural picture 
than the following? Yet lovely as it is, as a simple description, its 
beauty is enhanced a thousandfold when we remember how this outward 
joy and serenity is in harmony with the exultant bliss of the lover on 
that bright May morning :— 
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—tThe steer forgot to graze, 
And where the hedge-row cuts the path-way, stood, 
Leaning his horns into the neighbour field, 
And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves, 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he neared 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills ; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 
The redeap whistled, and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day. 


Both Wordsworth and Tennyson are able by a line, almost by a word, 
to transport the city-dweller into the open country, so that he hears 
the lowing of cattle, the music of birds and streams, scents the fragrance 
of flowers, and sees with the “inward eye” the forest glade and moun- 
tain valley. Indeed, so thoroughly have these poets, if the phrase may 
be allowed, taken possession of nature, that a lover of her and of them 
finds himself continually haunted by their music, or using their words, 
as he loiters leisurely through the country. 

If he sees a row of pigeons deep in contemplation upon a cottage roof, 
he remembers how these birds have been described as ‘‘ sunning their 
milky bosoms on the thatch ;”’ in the solitude of forests he recalls Words- 
worth’s injunction to touch with gentle hand, ‘‘ for there is a spirit in the - 
woods;”’ the shrill crowing of the cock, returned as it so often is from 
adjoining farmsteads, suggests the couplet :— 

On tiptoe rear’d he strains his clarion throat, 

Threaten’d by faintly answering farms remote. 
A stream that moves quietly along, ‘glideth at his own sweet will;” 
wayside flowers, the daisy, the celandine, or the primrose, have each an 
appropriate line of commemoration, which the sight of them brings back 
to the memory ; and who is there that, while listening to the sounds heard 
upon a warm day of summer in a lovely English park, has not echoed 
Mr. Tennyson’s most musical couplet ?— 


The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees, 





If Keats had lived out a full life, instead of gaining in early manhood 
‘a grave among the eternal,” it is probable that so dear a lover of nature 
would have enriched our poetical literature with rural imagery to as large 
an extent as Wordsworth or Tennyson. As it is, the small volume he has 
left behind him is brimful to overflowing of glorious poetry, and the fidelity 
of his descriptions is as remarkable as the richness of his imagination. 
Mrs. Browning had more leisure to complete her life’s work, and in some 
respects the result is more satisfactory. She, like Keats, was a poet to 
the heart’s core, and read love and politics and all great social questions 
in the light of a noble imagination. Like Keats, too, she knew much of 
Nature, and her rural pictures afe as faithful and accurate as if, like poor 
Clare, it had formed the one aim of her genius to ‘babble of green 
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fields.” It is impossible, in treating, of necessity very briefly and 
imperfectly, a large topic like English Rural Poetry, to do more than 
hint at subjects which might fairly demand a volume for their considera- 
tion. This much, perhaps, we have made clear, that the love of rural 
beauty and the knowledge of rural life have been most largely displayed 
by our poets within the present century, that it is not to the poets who have 
confined their attention to rural objects we must necessarily look for the 
finest examples of rural poetry, and that the artificial verse known under 
the name of pastoral was the result of a false conception, which the poets 
of this century have replaced by a true one. Goethe in his Hermann and 
Dorothea had shown how possible it was for a great poct to write a great 
pastoral poem. Wordsworth, in The Brothers already mentioned, in Michael, 
in the Waggoner, in the Old Cumberland Beggar, and other poems of 
similar character, has shown also that pastorals may be written which 
shall be wholly free from ‘‘ the childish prattlement,” as Cowper termed 
it, of these compositions, as produced by Shenstone, Cunningham, and 
other rhymesters. Mr. Tennyson, while maintaining an entirely original 
treatment, has followed in the same track, and so successfully that it is 
probable he is better known to some readers as the author of the 
poems we have already mentioned than as the poet of In Memoriam, of 
Morte d’ Arthur, and of Ginone. We refrain from dwelling upon -the 
rural poetry of other living poets; but did space permit, it would be 
interesting to point out how accurately and affectionately the simpler 
aspects of nature have been observed by Mr. Matthew Arnold (note 
particularly his Scholar Gipsy, with its lovely glimpses of Oxford scenery) ; 
by Mr. Buchanan, whose special gift it is to depict, as in Willie Baird 
and Poet Andrew, the scenes and passions of rural life; by Miss Jean 
Ingelow, whose charm as a versifier lies wholly, as it seems to us, in her 
idyllic pieces ; and by other poets, who maintain more or less worthily the 
honour of English poetry. ‘‘ The English Muse,” says Mr. Emerson, 
‘* loves the farm-yard, the lane, and market. She says with De Stiel, ‘I 
tramp in the mire with wooden shoes whenever they would force me into 
the clouds.’’’ The assertion is curiously one-sided: for the poets of this 
country—witness Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Shelley, and Wordsworth 
—are distinguished beyond all others of the modern world for splendour of 
imagination ; but it may be said of them with truth that, while exercising 
the poet’s highest faculty, they do not lose sight of the common ways of 
men and of what we in our ignorance are accustomed to call the common 
objects of nature. They 


——Soar, but never roam, 
Trve to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
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I nap another letter from Sophy; she seemed to have plenty of time 
to herself, and it was a relief to the little thing’s bubbling-over enthu- 
siasm to pour it out in thin ink upon foreign striped paper. But my 
heart misgave me when I opened her envelope, and found how many sheets 
one stamp would cover. The letter was dated August 3, 1870. 

‘‘ Yesterday,” Sophy wrote, ‘I was told that a ‘ demoiselle’ wished 
to speak to me. I went down and found the funniest old woman waiting 
in the passage, with a large straw hat and a little parcel in her hand. She 
had come to ask for news of you, she said. She heard we were English, 
and she had called. She brought us a present of nuts, and a bunch of 
dried grass and invited us to her farm. I shall certainly go: old Christine, 
the donkey-woman, can show us the way. The ‘ demoiselle’s’ name is 
Honorine, she does not cultivate the farm herself—she trots about in her 
black stockings, and lets the land to her cousins, also ‘ demoiselles.’ 
This is a country where the women till the land, reap, store, work us 
men do elsewhere. They are gentle, not unrefined, very contented—as who 
should not be who has real work todo? They see the grain growing that 
they themselves have sown as they sit knitting of an evening in their little 
galleries. Their cows munch the hay that they have reaped and stored 
away, they have a right to rest when their day’s work is over. I often 
envy them. How glad I should be to sow grain and store provender 
instead of reaping chaff all my life and the fruit of other people’s labours ! 

‘* Yesterday the sun came out and we went to buy some shady hats at 
the Etablissement, where they told us we should find a milliner. The way 
led through a pine-wood, by a little winding-path like a green ladder, and 
as we went along we met two nuns coming through the trees, and looking 
very black and picturesque. I suppose they had been to visit some sick 
person, but I do not envy them as I envy the peasant women; their lives 
don’t seem to be real lives somehow, but made up to order, just as much 
as my own. ‘They passed on their way and were followed by a lady out of 
@ fashion-book, tripping by on high tottering heels, with a bunch of wild 
flowers in her hand, and a cane—I did not envy her at all: she bowed 
as we went by, and then, right at our feet, we suddenly came upon 
a flat shining roof, and we heard a sound rising like the hum of 
bees; and looking down we saw a bird’s-view of a great wide court, 
with galleries all round and a garden beyond, and the tops of the hats 
of grand ladies and gentlemen passing backwards and forwards. Some 
were leaning over the galleries, some were preparing to drive off in open 
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carriages, some were sitting on benches in the shade. Besides the fine 
ladies there were priests, peasants, and the old donkey-woman with her 
donkey all looking like rolling peas, as C. used to say. It was almost all 
shade, for the pine-woods enclose the bathing-house on every side except one. 
The mineral waters flow out of a cleft in the rocks, the torrent dashes along a 
granite basin, across which this great house is built. You cannot think how 
strange it seems to find a busy world such as this one hidden away deep 
in the wooded ravine. The people stared at us a little as we came down 
by a bridge leading from one of the galleries. Christine, the donkey- 
woman knew us and nodded, peasants went by holding little bottles of the 
water which they were carrying away to their mountains. Old Honorine, 
with her wide straw-hat and her two tidy black legs, and another round 
parcel under her arm, trotted past as usual, very busy about something or 
other. 

“‘ Sylvia said it all looked like a willow-pattern plate, and so it did, 
bridges, strange trees, pavilions and galleries, ladies coming and going in 
long Chinese-looking dresses with floating ends. There was a straight 
walk edged with poppies and strange plants, unlike any I have ever seen 
anywhere else. Up above in the wood we had heard a hum of voices, 
but here down below all was a curious silence—the pine-woods seemed 
to absorb the sounds and to keep them wandering among their labyrinths 
of stems and branches. As we crossed one of the bridges we met a car- 
dinal in purple, followed by his confessor. They were both reading in 
their breviaries—but they looked up and bowed very politely and then 
went on with their devotions. Sylvia sate on the side of the bridge and 
stared at them with all her big eyes. At the end of the alley I recognized 
our devote from the hotel, who nearly prostrated herself on the pathway 
when the cardinal went by for the second time. I suppose these waters 
are good for the clergy, we met so many priests—poor things, they tottered 
along, pale and emaciated, and unlike the cardinal who paced firmly down 
the avenue between. the poppies in his purple stockings. 

‘One old priest was resting on a bench. Two stout peasant women 
came up, and sat down on either side of him. 

‘¢ «Eh bien, Monsieur Babot, comment ca va ?’ 

‘¢¢ Gently, gently,’ said he. 

‘¢T have tried to draw them, and the poppies, and the sunset, and the 
white monk I saw looking up at the sky, but it is a feeble little sketch. 
One skein of yarn would be of more use to me if I could spin it. While 
we were buying our Swiss hats at the stall under the gallery, we thought 
we saw that little Mr. Rickets we met at Dorlicote passing along the oppo- 
site side of the court ; but it would be an out-of-the way place for him to 
have come to, and I think we must have been mistaken. Sylvia too was 
struck by the likeness. 

“Tam not more happy about Silvia than I was when I last wrote to 
you. Papa does not see how she feels his quick words, and I do believe 
it is-from mere nervousness on both sides that.so much goes amiss. I 
must leave off now for I am going to Chamonix for the day. I wish 
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Sylvia could come in my place: we ought to be so happy, and yet these 
wretched misunderstandings seem to spoil it all.” 


Poor Sophy! she was not contented with her lot in life, but even 
Sophy scarcely suspected how much her father’s slights and angry reproofs 
affected her sister. Sylvia told me all about this time long afterwards. 
Sometimes she used to wake up at night and cry. ‘‘I am only a trouble 
to every one,’”’ she used to say to herself. ‘‘Oh, how happy Sophy is to 
be clever! She can make mamma forget her nerves; she can write papa’s 
letters. Everybody always talks to her. Even the little baby likes her 
best, because she can play such pretty games. Oh, who wouldn’t rather 
be clever than beautiful!”? That morning Sylvia came down to breakfast 
very much in this mind. The door banged—her mother gave a nervous 
shriek, but the Colonel, for once, did not reprove his daughter—he was 
pre-occupied—his five-pound notes were running short—and he was 
proposing to go over to Chamonix to call at the banker’s. Mrs. King 
immediately gave him a series of commissions—some Liebeg’s Extract, 
half-a-yard of pink silk, a pair of india-rubber overshoes, some Valerian, 
some small corded bobbin, a packet of English pins, three-quarters of a 
yard of narrow black edging. 

“‘T had better take Sophy,’ said the poor man, looking distressed. 
‘‘T shall never be able to remember half these things.” 

‘* Couldn’t you take Sylvia too ?’’ said Mrs, King, nibbling her bread- 
and-butter. 

Sylvia was so pleased that she forgot she was pouring out the coffee, 
and it would have all run over if her father had not seized her hand just 
as the saucer was full to overflowing. 

‘As usual,’ he said. ‘No, I can’t be responsible for Sylvia. When 
she ceases to be a trouble to everybody, then . 

‘Then I shall never go,” said Sylie, trying to gulp down the bitter 
feeling in her throat. 

‘Don’t answer impertinently,”’ said Colonel King. 

Poor Sylvia! she said no more, and went on with her breakfast of 
sour bread and ashes and waters of Babylon ; the coffee was black and 
bitter, the crusts nearly choked her. The carriage came cheerfully jingling 
to the door in the sun, and Sophy went off in her best hat, very loath to 
leave Sylvia; but she was used to leaving her sister, and to feeling useful 
herself, and so her distress did not last all the miles that lie between 
St. Pierre and Chamonix. 

‘« Sylie shall take care of me,” said her mother, kindly; ‘‘she shall 
read me a Porteous in the gallery.” 

Porteous was Mrs. King’s favourite book of sermons; and here is 
Sylvia sitting by her mother’s low chair, with the balsaam-pots on the edge 
of the gallery, and Sophy’s great bunch of wildflowers in a jug on the 
little wooden table beside them, and she is reading while the hills shine 
and brighten. It is a lovely morning, flecked with clouds; one gleam of 
cool green light is on the opposite hills; there come occasional jingles of 
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bells, for itis a féte day. Notwithstanding the Saint, many of the people are 
at work ; and Virginie, the housemaid, with water from the well, is resting by 
the roadside. The old gardening woman is busy, too, in her patch among 
the cabbages and carrots that grow in orderly array to the sound of the 
torrent below. In the adjoining fields the flax is laid out to dry. The 
hills wave into soft wreathing clouds. The trees are laden with fruit. 
The lupins and scarlet runners and melons are all dazzling together in the 
garden. Some child down below is singing a little inarticulate song, the 
dévote comes out of her room, with her worsted work and her trailing 
gown, on her way to breakfast, and looks out upon the gallery. 

‘A beautiful day,” she says. ‘You are reading history, made- 
moiselle ? ”” 

‘* Sermon,” says Mrs. King gravely in French. 

‘Ah! this earth,” said the lady from Marseilles, with a gasp. 
‘‘ Happiness is not for the earth. Only in the skies is he to be found. 
You do not come down to breakfast,’’ with a shake of the head. 

“No, plutét”’ says Mrs. King, with a start, still in French, as she 
supposes. 

Then the breakfast-bell rings, and a little country-cart drives up to 
the door and some one gets out. 

** It looks like an Englishman,”’ said Sylie, peeping over. ‘‘ I suppose 
he’s come to breakfast.’’ 

‘* Go on, my dear,” said Mrs. King. 

Sylie went on, but her thoughts were wandering through the fresh 
landscape to Sophy driving along the pass between the white moun- 
tains. Temptation, condemnation, sin—she didn’t want to think about 
them all just then, but about beautiful, sparkling snow-crests, about 
people who loved each other, and always moved slowly and carefully. 
Oh! she must make them love her. She would try to be good. 

‘‘ The fault and corruption of every coffee-cup that naturally is upset 
of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone,” she read in a 
drawling voice. 

‘‘My dear! what are you saying?” said her mother. ‘ What a 
horrid smell of fried potatoes!” ; 


They were being handed round in the dining-room at that moment, 
hot and frizzling, from the trap-door in the wall ; so were the cutlets and 
tomatoes, and yet the Englishman looked as if he did not like his break- 
fast. Isidore, the waiter, thought so as he flew round in his white waist- 

*coat. ‘* What a pity! the breakfast was good—better than you could get 
down below at the baths.” 

The Englishman said everything was excellent ; but, all the same, he 
was evidently disappointed, and gazed blankly at the dévote, who was 
fasting elaborately, and casting up her eyes, for it was a Wednesday. 

Then a quarter of an hour went by in silence, which was presently 
interrupted by a screaming organ and a barking of dogs, and a dismal 
opera tune outside, jarring sadly enough with the peaceful flow of the 
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torrent and the sunshine. A man in a peaked hat, a dark-faced girl, 
dressed like a man, in red, with a red ribbon in her hair had appeared 
on the terrace. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” cries the girl, in a hoarse voice, ‘ loox and 
see the Spanish hoop and the celebrated water-trick, which will now be 
displayed ;”’ and she threw herself down upon the ground in her juggler’s 
dress, and went through certain evolutions with hoops and water-jugs. 

The Englishman had left the table, and was standing smoking at 
the door by this time. There was something very sad and vexing in this 
dismal revelry. The poor bold-faced girl was making a weary living out 
of discord and contortion; her shrieks and gesticulations filled the 
traveller with pity ; he felt in his pocket for some money to give her; and 
then telling M. Isidore that he should come back for dinner, prepared to 
walk away down the village street. As he turned from the door, a small 
silver coin fell at his feet, and the young man looked up and saw a hand 
over the carved ledge of the wooden balcony above. 

Sylvia, overhead, had also been fumbling in her pocket for some little 
coin, and it was her hand that hung for a moment mid-air and then drew 
back. She had not many coins to spare, poor little maiden ; but there 
was something so sad in the forced merriment of the two itinerants ; she 
felt so sorry for them, trudging through this lovely world deafened to its 
music by an organ ; bound to Spanish hoops, and tinselled over with glitter 
and shabby scarlet, that she sent the little bit of pitiful silver after them, 
that fell at Rickets’ feet. The man seized upon Tom’s two-franc piece, 
and got tipsy with it afterwards. The girl kept Sylvia’s mite carefully 
for her needs. Rickets walked away, still smoking his pipe. 

“, . . And a little more attention, for I am sure, my dear child, that 
you would not wish to continue giving us so much anxiety,” concluded 
Mrs. King up in the gallery. ‘ And now run out. You look quite pale, 
and the fresh air will do you good. Take Quince with you.” 

Sylvia felt her heart so heavy and desponding that she was glad to 
escape ; but Quince was a dreadful infliction. Quince was her mother’s 
maid, who hated walking, and was no friend to Sylvia. She put on a sour 
black face to go out in, and was always half an hour studying it in the 
glass, and tying her bonnet-strings, and changing her shoes. Sylie waited 
for her ever so long in front. The French lady who was slowly peram- 
bulating the terrace told her they had had a stranger to breakfast—a 
gentleman, who had little appetite, she said, and who had walked away 
down the village. 

It looked all alive and busy in the beautiful sun-glitter upon the snow 
peaks and tiled roofs. Little Josephine, the one baby in the place, sat 
in her go-cart at her mother’s shop-door. The old crétin was polishing 
her brass pans; they all dazzled and twinkled, so did the windows of the 
old grey convent that stands in the little Grand’ Place on its venerable 
arches, where the grocer has hung candles and flasks of country-wine. 
The fountain was falling sparkling into the stone basin, where the cactus 
grows. It has been trained like a cup to catch the falling waters. The 
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lights were shining on the little green bower, where the old villagers were 
already sitting pledging each others’ asthmas and rheumatisms. 

It was a féte-day, and some early mass was about to begin in the 
church of St. Damien and St. Peter on the eastern side of the place. 
The village women, with their smart kerchiefs and gold ornaments, stood 
waiting round about the door. Here and there some old fellows from the 
mountain, with long coats and brass buttons like Mr. Lulworth’s, stood 
discussing the war or the crops, or Jean Martin’s new house on the 
mountain. The little bell came swinging up the street and echoing along 
the valley. The villagers stood in groups, waiting for the service to begin, 
or followed one another in straggling procession to the great doors of the 
church, where the incense was burning and the lights twinkling in dark- 
ness, and the shining little figures hanging high over head. The three 
priests had come across the graveyard from the melancholy home where 
they lived. The long grass grew in front of it; the shutters flapped. I 
know not why it looked so sad when everything else was bright in the 
little village. People passing by could see glimpses of black soutanes 
hanging up from pegs in the dismantled rooms. 

A lane leads past. the Presbytery from the village to the Devil's 
Bridge below. Along the lane old Christine is trudging. She greets her 
acquaintances, and nods kindly to Rickets, who is now sitting on a log 
by the roadside, finishing his cigar. He points to a green cross-path, and 
asks if it leatls to the baths? ‘‘Yes,” she saye. Poor old Christine, 
plodding hour. after hour by her donkey, should know all the paths and 
roads about the place; as she travels on with a dirty old smiling face, 
and bent shoulders, and clumsy shoes, while flowers are scattered at her 
fect and garlands hang overhead. 

Rickets moralises a little to himself, as he watches her along the way ; 
presently he hears some more voices at the turn of the road. 

‘Tt is going to rain, I tell you; look at them clouds. Nor can I 
possibly keep hup, Miss, if you walk so fast; nor would it be expected 
that I should.”” The voice sounded so vulgar and disagreeable, and jarred 
so with ‘the surrounding quict, that Rickets, to avoid it, rose from his log and 
went on by the pretty green path that led from the high road to the torrent. 

Sylie, wilful for once, came on with the scolding maid. 

«Nor are we, in any ways, on the way to the farm, Miss Sylvia,” 
continued Quince. 

‘‘ There is Christine, I will ask her,’’ said Sylie, starting forward. 

She set off running, and she caught up to the old woman in a minute. 
She did not see that Quince was not following. The maid had stopped 
short in high dudgeon, had turned, and was walking straight home again. 
It would be easy to complain of Miss Sylvia: and Quince knew by 
experience that such complaints were generally believed. 

Sylie, looking back, saw her well on her way homewards, toiling up the 
steep in her grand yellow bonnet. The clock struck ten from the spire 
overhead. - Rickets heard it down by the rushing torrent. 

“ Yes, this was the way to the Ferme au Pré,” said the old donkey- 
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woman to Sylvia; who then asked her if she was not going to church. 
‘‘No, she did not go,” said Christine; ‘‘ she had to take her donkey to 
the baths, where a sick lady was waiting for a ride. One must earn one’s 
livelihood and food for the donkey. Heaven is for the rich,” she said, 
‘‘not for the poor. Honorine was a proprictaire and had time for mass, 
not she; it was all she could do to feed herself and her donkey and her 
little sick grandchild.” Then she told Sylvia to go straight on; there 
was no mistaking the road. 

The sweet freshness of the early morning made all the breezy winding 
roads still sweeter. Sylvia looked once more at the retreating Quince, 
and then went on her wilful way, hurrying as she went—a slender figure 
flying up the steep that leads to the hill beyond the Devil’s Bridge. 
There the torrent falls through the green mossy glen; the cool spray 
dashes across the fern-grown road ; some of it lay on her thick hair as 
she hurried on her way. The light was on the hedges, where wild roses 
were still hanging and autumn berries shining. Mont Blanc itself, great 
mountain that it is, shines with the morning, of which the flames brighten 
every peak, or fly with the shifting sunlight. 

As Sylvia wandered on the great peaks seemed to rise white against 
the blue; winding paths unfolded; copses, pine-woods, green fields, 
succeeded one another. The little village on its rocky battlements was 
far away now. It was all happy, lovely, and harmonious. Sylvia did not 
think that of all the landscape she was, perhaps, the sweetest sight. The 
wood was so cool, so green, so still, all the trees seemed to circle round 
and round her, dancing and closing in. Once they opened out to let two 
old ladies pass by—two funny old ladies in frill caps tied close to their 
faces, with straw hats on the top of the caps and gorgeous handkerchiefs, 
and gold ornaments tied round their brown old necks. They stopped 
short, and stood nodding and smiling. 

‘* How-d’y’-de ?”’ says the first with the crimson kerchief. ‘‘ Are you 
going to the fairies’ kitchen ?”’ 

Sylie felt sure this smiling old fairy had just come from it herself. 
The girl smiled. She answered that she was going to the Ferme au Pre. 

‘‘ Straight on by the mossy rocks,” the old women both said, still 
nodding their heads. Then one of them, with a yellow kerchief, asked 
if she was from Paris. ‘I have a nephew there, a coachman,” said she. 

‘Not from Paris!” cries the other; ‘from England! farther still. 
Hé! I have heard of England. I have read of England in a book. Your 
king is gone to fight the Saracens in the Holy Land, and his bride is the 
Empress Matilda. I know many things in my cottage in the forest,” said 
the old lady. Here the yellow kerchief, who seemed more interested in 
the present, interrupted her friend. 

‘¢ Are you a bride ?”’ she said. 

Sylie blushed, and said ‘* No,’’ and both the old ladies smiled 
approvingly. 

‘“‘ We are not married,”’ says old crimson kerchief. ‘‘ There is happi- 
ness in all states for the sober and laborious. You have many heathen 
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in England,” she added, lingering and shaking her head as she tucked her 
umbrella under her arm. Then politely, to make up, ‘‘ There is also 
but little religion at St. Pierre. Our bishop is so often ill.” 

“Don’t believe her,’’ said the coachman’s aunt. ‘‘ Monseigneur is 
at the baths down below; he will soon be better, and there is the féte 
next month, and the great fair for the animals. The gens de Chamonix 
and others come driving their beasts over the mountains ; there are cows, 
and pores, and goats. Ah! you should be here to see. They are all in 
the Pra behind the inn, so fat, so clean! ”’ 

Then the old ladies trotted off smiling, arm-in-arm, leaning on their 
tall umbrellas. 

Sylie looked after them, almost expecting to see them slip into one of 
the granite rocks along the road, for their weather-beaten, worn faces 
might have been cut from the brown stone. People do become part 
of the worlds they live in. Who would not like to be made up of rocks, 
and torrents, and green mosses, and beautiful clouds, and distant views. 
There were a few clouds rolling towards Sallanches, parting with streams 
of light. Sylie could see them where the trees had been dashed aside by 
some landslip or winter torrent. It was just here that she met another 
traveller. This one held a string, and was leading a little pig. 

‘* It was not well,’ she said. ‘‘ She was taking it for change of air to 
the cabane of the Mont Joli. The air was so clear and fine up there she 
thought it might be of benefit to the invalid.” 

The little pig trotted off, and Sylie found herself alone. Now and 
then a fir-cone rolled to her feet, now and then a bird flew out of a tree, 
now and then a sudden sunlight came dazzling into her eyes. For a time 
she delighted as she went, then suddenly the very brightness of the land- 
scape brought back her own troubles to her mind. Perhaps she was 
getting tired, hurrying so quickly. She sank down to rest, and as she 
did so, thought they might be vexed with her for coming so far alone ; 
then she began to cry quietly to herself, as she still went on thinking of 
her many troubles. She started up and set off again, and then, when 
she looked round she found that, dazzled by her tears, she had missed the 
way. She had wandered round the little green murmuring pine-wood ; 
and, bright as the morning had been, some swift clouds were gathering, 
drifting, veiling the landscape, closing in softly on every side, and she 
could no longer remember where she was. 

What had she done? Where was she ? What was she todo? Poor 
Sylie stopped short, then looked round about her and began to run in 
utter despair, while the rain pattered on the trees overhead. Suppose 
she got wet, suppose she never found the way. She saw a little wood- 
man’s hut standing on the other side of a clearing: perhaps they would 
help her there, and direct her home. But when she reached the place she 
found that down below was a sliding depth leading straight to the foaming 
torrent. The path had been carried away; and Sylvia, who was not sure- 
footed, struggled on, expecting every moment to slide down the stubbly 
precipice. She got across somehow, she hardly knew how, and then 
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hurried across a field to the little hut. It was only a carpenter's shop, 
empty, and full of shavings! A little grey cat darted along a beam when 
Sylvia entered ; there was no one else. Then her heart began to beat 
anew. What was the good of having come? How should she ever get 
home ? How should she ever cross that horrible precipice again ? What 
would her mother say? What would Quince say if she tore her dress ? 
They would tell her father. How angry he would be. After all her good 
resolutions, here she was alone, lost, miles away from home; she had 
run away from Quince. It wasall too dreadful, thought Sylie, getting more 
and more frightened. If only Sophy were there, she would know what 
to do. ‘*No wonder everybody loves her,” thought poor Sylie; ‘it’s 
only me that nobody cares for. I am sure I don’t care for myself. She 
leant her head against the wooden wall as she sat upon the half-sawn 
log and cried more bitterly than ever. It was not only for to-day, but all 
for the past tiresome disappointing days that were over and to come. It 
was because it was raining; because she had lost her way; because she 
did so want to be good, and happy, and loved, like Sophy, that she was 
crying. Poor Sylie! it is not very often by tears that people attain to any 
of those good things. 

While Sylvia was crying, had the sisters three relented and began to 
spin two threads together that had hitherto crossed each other in devious 
direction ? or had some planet passed into some new conjunction, and was 
the fate of all those who belonged to its rotation changed? Some people 
might say that Rickets had only come up from the baths for a morning 
walk, that he had breakfasted at St. Pierre, and walked by the torrent, 
and climbed up by a steep sort of ravine, where a winter avalanche had 
swept a path for summer tourists, and that being overtaken by the rain, he 
made straight for a little hut he saw standing conveniently near. The 
door was open—he walked in... . . 

He recognised her in an instant. For what other reason had he come 
to St. Pierre than to do so ? just to say “‘ How do youdo, Miss King. We 
met, I believe, at Mrs. Dormer’s, my name is Rickets.” . . . 

For what other reasons I cannot tell. ‘‘ Miss King,’’ he exclaimed, and 
stood expecting her answer, but Sylie, foolish child that she was, only 
started, and gave alittle shrick. ‘‘ Who's there,” she cried, and then looked 
vaguely round all frightened as if to make a rush to thedoor. ‘‘ Who are 
you,” she said. Then seeing that he did not move, she sank down again 
helplessly, letting her hands fall in her lap. 

‘Don’t you know me, Miss King?’ Rickets repeated again, ‘‘I am 
sorry to find you in such distress.” 

Sylvia began to recognise him, although she had never spoken to him 
before, and she looked up in his face... . . 

As she looked up he was quite taken aback by her extraordinary 
beauty. She was still sitting on one of the tressels, all the shavings were 
curling round about her feet ; from the top of the beam the little grey cat 
was peeping down at the strange visitor ; between the joints of the boards 
some green vines were thrusting their tendrils, and through the open door- 
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way he could see a pastoral landscape beyond the shower, bounded by 
the dazzling mountain range, all glittering and sparkling in broad day- 
light. For a moment all this natural beauty seemed culminating in the 
beautiful face before him. How shall I explain his feeling ! and yet it was 
a simple one enough—it was made up of admiration, sudden, unconcealed, 
of an immense pity for those poor young tears that seemed flowing so sadly. 

Rickets was, as I have said, a quick and romantic man. He would 
have been ready to sympathise with the ugliest of women if he had found 
her in trouble, how much more with this lovely innocent face with its 
helpless tender eyes that had haunted him all these days. The curious 
sweet shadow had come into them, some dilation of the pupil, some mys- 
terious action of the brain upon the outward organ. 

**T remember now,” said Sylvia, at last. ‘‘ How did you know me ? 
I didn’t know you.” 

“I have been hoping ever since I first saw you,” said Rickets, 
gravely, ‘‘ to meet you again, and to know you better, and that some 
day you might know me better and trust me too. You do not know of 
what importance your good will is to me,” he said abruptly. 

Sylvia shook her head. ‘‘Mine! It is no use to anybody. .. . 
Oh, I—I am very unhappy,” she cried, bursting into fresh tears. Then 
she remembered that she had strangely forgotten herself, speaking in 
such a way toa stranger. What would he think of her? what had she 
been thinking of ? what would Sophy say? Sylie felt desperate, and hid 
her face in her hands in shame for her very tears. 

** What can I do for you,” said Rickets, in a tone of the kindest com- 
miseration. I had been so hoping to see you again, I did not expect that 
I should find you in such distress as this.”’ 

‘““No,no. I am not in distress,” Sylie repeated. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter ; 
nobody cares ; indeed they don’t.” 

It was a curious dialogue between these two strangers, who in five 
minutes seemed to have become intimate friends, and yet Sylvia uncon- 
sciously had long been a friend of friends, chosen among all others by the 
acquaintance whom she had scarcely recognized as he entered the hut. 
How oddly he was speaking. How could he know all about everything. 
What did he mean? 

‘“‘T know that you are not very happy,” he was saying: ‘‘I guessed 
it that first evening I ever saw you. You say no one cares; if I dared,” 
he cried, with a sudden impulse, and his voice faltered, ‘‘I would tell you 
that there is one person who would think it the crowning happiness of his 
life to devote himself to your service.’’ His earnest gaze made her eyes 
fall beneath his. 

She was used to compliments, she was used to scolding, poor child, 
and to her sister’s good-humoured banter; but to serious kind words such 
as these she was all unaccustomed ; they made her heart beat as she 
listened with averted face. She looked up at last to answer. There 
stood a strange little comical figure staring at her from behind the half 
sawn log upon which he was leaning his elbows, his hat was pushed 
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back, his nose was red, his face looked pale. He looked so grave, he 
spoke to her with so much deference and yet with so much authority, that 
Sylvia, from some foolish recesses of her small mind, was struck by the 
absurdity of any one speaking to her so seriously, expecting her to under- 
stand, and she suddenly burst out laughing. 

Rickets felt he deserved something more than this. He flushed up 
when she laughed. 

‘‘ What are you laughing at?’ he asked, quite angrily ; so angrily 
that Sylie laughed no more, her eyes again filled with tears, and her 
beautiful little mouth quivered. 

‘‘ [—I—beg your pardon,”’ she faltered. ‘‘I never settle things—it’s 
Sophy, and please don’t be angry with me; please let me go home.” 

Her terror filled him with a great pang of pity for the lovely frightened 
child. Was she afraid of him—she, poor child, for whom and for whose 
sake he was pleading. 

Rickets felt inclined to be merciful and let her go; and yet it was 
done and said. He had been rash, behaved preposterously. Rash as he 
had been, preposterous as it was, he wanted an answer. He felt his 
advantage in the very look of her blue eyes. If he lost this moment, it 
might never come again—there was no knowmg what might happen. 

‘‘ Listen,” he said. He was now speaking plainly enough. ‘I know 
very well that I am a great deal too old and too ugly to hope to please 
a young lady at first sight ; but, if you could get to think of me, I know 
I could love you so much that you would forget everything else.” And he 
came forward from behind the door, and stood among the shavings looking 
at her as she shrank away into the very farthest corner of the little 
wooden hut. ‘Do you think,” he went on, a little bitterly, ‘that love 
counts for nothing at all, and that my whole life, that I am ready to give 
to your service, is only something to laugh at? You say you are not 
happy. I think,” he said, ‘*I could make you happy. I know you would 
be my first, my one only love.” 

He spoke with a certain contained emotion, that utterly bewildered 
the girl. She did not dare to laugh—she did not want to laugh any 
more. She did not know what to say; she was touched, incredulous 
bewildered. She gave him one frightened glance through her tears, He 
looked almost fierce so much was he in earnest. ° 

The sun was all shining into the little hut. Some peasants in their 
Sunday best were trudging past the open door ; their wide umbrellas were 
open, for the rain was still falling through the sunshine, quick and soft, 
in gold showers that sparkled as they fell. The pretty green creepers 
shone through the bright halo—a dazzling picture in a rough framework 
of beams. 

Seeing her move, Rickets put himself inthe doorway. ‘‘ You shall go,” 
he said, ‘if you will but give me some sort of answer. Then he went on 
earnestly. ‘‘ Indeed, it is not impossible that you will love me some day ; 
and when people love each other, looks and age matter little. Nothing 
matters,”’ said the little man, with a stamp of his foot upon the shavings. 
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*¢ Don’t you think so?” said Sylvia, doubtfully, thinking of her own 
stupidity as she spoke. 

‘‘T see,” said Tom, sadly, ‘that my proposal offends and grieves 
you. I will go, since you desire it, and leave you for ever.”” There was 
a moment's silence, the two people stood waiting while their fate was being 
spun. 

‘* But I have no umbrella,” said Sylvia, looking about her. 

Was she as silly as she appeared to be ? Tom Rickets’ face changed 
2 little, and, with a faint smile, he said, ‘‘ Mine is a large one, and you 
will be quite dry, if you will honour me by accepting its shelter.” 

Sylie came shyly forward from among her shavings, as sweet an appa- 
rition as ever stepped out of a woodman’s hut. She tied the strings of her 
round white hat, and wrapped her little black cloak more closely round 
her slim shoulders. ‘‘ Won't your dress get wet ?”’ he asked ; and Sylie 
obediently gathered up the lorg white folds ; and so they proceeded for a 
few minutes in silence. 

Rickets wondered whether it was to him, or only to his umbrella that 
Sylie had entrusted herself. He tried to look at her face again, but it 
was hanging down, and she never raised her eyes. 

Tom Rickets walked silent, looking at the long slender hand holding 
the bunch of muslin folds. He knew that, as far as worldly advantages 
went, he was what is called a good match, and that it was unlikely her 
father should object to his mean appearance, with all the noble old elms 
of Dorlicote Manor to give him dignity. But he did not care to woo his 
lady through so fierce a mediator as the Colonel. He wanted her from 
herself to take him as he was, of her own free will, and not because it 
was another person’s desire. From the first moment he had seen that 
sweet, childish, troubled face, he had felt an irresistible longing to 
brighten, to shield that sweet young life. He loved her, loved her voice, 
her eyes, her simpleness, and unconsciousness of beauty. If she were 
but happy, and no longer afraid, she would be another being. 

They had crossed the Devil’s Bridge, and climbed the hill, and taking 
a short cut to the hotel, were crossing an open field, quite near home by 
this time. They neither of them spoke. 

The sound of a luncheon-bell that reached them from above brought 
them back to every-day again. Sylie started; she turned white, then red. 

‘¢ Oh, what shall I do?” she said, very agitated. ‘‘I must run. Let 
me go. Mamma will be wondering.” 

‘« Listen,” said Rickets, holding her back. ‘‘ One word before you go. 
I am going away, Miss Sylvia. I am obliged to return to India for a year. 
Will you come with me ? will you trust yourself to me?” 

‘* Oh, no, no,”’ said Sylvia, ‘‘ unless—unless papa desired it.” 

‘That is not what I want,” said Rickets, angrily; ‘and yet’’— 
and he held her fair passive hand, and sighed—‘‘ if not now, when I come 
back in a year, will you then consent of your own free will, consent to let 
me love you,”’ he said, looking with all his kind heart in his little eyes. 
They seemed to grow quite big, to constrain her as he looked. 
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Sylvia stood trembling and wondering still. Suddenly she gave a 
horrified scream. ‘‘ Look! look! papa,’’ she cried. 

Poor Sylie! ‘There were the Colonel and Quince coming together 
towards them ; they were not twenty paces off. ‘‘ Oh, what is she not 
telling him!” cried poor distracted Sylvia. ‘Oh, he has come 
back. Oh, he will never forgive me!” 

Rickets did not even turn his head. ‘‘ My answer,” he said; ‘‘ my 
answer, dearest Sylvia,” and he looked steadily into her face, and held her 
hand firmly in his. , 

“Oh, thank you; no—yes—anything—in a year,” cried Sylvia, all 
agitated. : 

‘* And you will listen to no one else in the meantime,” said the jealous 
little man. ‘‘ You have promised, Sylvia.” 

‘‘Have I? Oh, yes,” said Sylvia, desperately escaping. 

She was gone ; a flash of white through the green. She had flown up 
the little side path that, fortunately, led straight to the inn. 

Rickets met the Colonel very coldly. He felt too angry with him at 
the time to enter into any explanations. He had Sylvia’s promise, that 
was enough. ‘Are you looking for your daughter,” he said very stiffly 
when they met. ‘She is just gone home. I was fortunate to meet her 
standing up from the rain, and to be able to lend her my umbrella.” 

‘‘ Foolish girl, she ran off from her maid,” said the Colonel. 

‘Tt seems her maid neglected her duty, and refused to attend her,” 
Rickets said, looking at Quince. ‘I heard some one speaking very inso- 
lently, though I did not know who it was at the time.” 

Quince nearly turned black in the face. ‘* What do you mean by taking 
away a respec’ble woman’s character ?’’ she shrieked. ‘‘ How dare you?” 

Rickets turned away haughtily. Something in his manner seemed 
to say more than his words expressed, and the Colonel, who was a gentle- 
man after all, looked round at Quince in high displeasure. 

‘‘ What is this?” he said. ‘‘*Gohome. I will see you later.” 

‘¢T must say good-by,” said Rickets. ‘‘I called upon you at the inn, 
but they told me you were all at Chamonix. I am going back to India 
next week.”’ 

The Colonel said he was sorry to hear it. They had started to go, 
to Chamonix, but the carriage broke down on the road, and they had 
been obliged to come home. He thought Rickets’ manner very strange 
as they parted. ” * * - 


A Page from Miss Williamson’s Diary. 
St. Pierre, August 2, 1871. 

Down at our feet, in its cool green depths, the torrent foams, the pine- 
trees look green and shady along the opposite heights. Where the valley 
opens to the plain a silver town is gleaming; for our little inn, with its 
galleries, is perched on the mountain side, mid-air between the summit of 
Mont Blanc and the sea. 

Below on the terrace two Swiss laties sit watching the hours, silent 
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and peaceful, drinking in light with their hearts. On the. lower gallery 
a widow from Marseilles, with her little boy in top-boots, is at work ; 
she stitches away at her ‘‘ tapisserie”’ all the morning with two feet on a 
chaufferette and her back turned to Mont Blanc. She lives on the first- 
floor, where the Kings are also established. 

H. and I are on the second gallery. The little inn of the Mont Blanc 
stands at the entrance of the village, with its two wooden galleries and a 
terrace edged with French beans. From the galleries we breathe the 
fresh pine-wood air and watch the clouds drifting over the hill-tops, or 
floating along the mountain sides high above the silver valley where the 
river winds, and the little shining post-town lies heaped in the distance at 
the bend of the waters. I can see it all as I wiite, and the French lady’s 
smartly frizzed head bending over her work, and beyond it two floating 
clouds hanging mid-air just above the fringe of. pine. 

St. Pierre lies a little on one side of the busy road that leads from 
Geneva to Chamonix. The diligences stop where three roads divide; one 
goes to Chamonix, one to the Etablissement deep in the heart of the 
mountain, another climbs the hill upon the side of which the little village 
hangs. -A little village with a shining leaden church-steeple, and a torrent 
and many pine-woods. There are Sophy’s gables, of which she sent us so 
many sketches last year, and the wide wooden balconies overhanging the 
green precipice, there are the coloured flower-pots in the windows, flaming 
balsaams growing bright in the pure mountain air; and deep down below 
the torrent is rushing. 

In these little: mountain valleys of Savoy the streams go rushing over 
granite rocks and through the green lights and gloom of the rustling 
banks. Here and there a mountain ash burns above the spray, fir trees 
shed their cones, flowers lie upon the moss, strawberries spring up 
crimson and fragrant and scented with pine. On Sundays and saints’ 
days the church bells come jangling from the steeple overhead, and echo 
from rock to rock ; we have to raise our voices if we are wandering by 
the torrent and.would be heard above the din of the bells and the waters. 
Perhaps a peasant woman trudges past with heavy steps, and gravely 
looks at us from beneath her black frills, and greets as with a good 
day. We can see the village and the steeple where the pine trees divide, 
and high, higher still, the snowy line of dazzling crests silent upon the 
blue. But that is a region far away and out of reach. Down below the 
road travels on, and we along the road, through changing lights and 
scenes. The sense of these distant worlds, so near and yet so unattain- 
able, seems to make the shade of the pine-trees more gentle, the horizons 
of the opal plains more distant, and more lovely. I think it is this 
mystery unrevealed, yet present to our minds, that makes each place so 
beautiful in these ice-bound regions, and that seems to strike the solemn 
chord of the unknown to-come, with the actual moment that pervades all 
highest beauty and emotion, and which, in some mysterious way, vibrates 
straight from our hearts to nature, from our life to the great life round 
about us. 
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Even in people’s faces, who does not know the intangible difference be- 
tween beauty with a future, and beauty that lies placid and undeniable, 
calmly spread out before one? I have seen the difference in the same face 
at different times. Ina certain sweet vacant oval, for instance, as I saw it 
first at Lulworth Hall, and as I saw it again, the other day, sweetened, 
brightened, all alight, when we joined the Kings here at St. Pierre a week 
ago. My poor Sophy can not look what is in her at any time, in any 
place, in England or abroad ; she can say it sometimes, paint it more or less 
prettily in water-colours, or play it on the piano. But Sylie, as they call 
her sister, the owner of the vacant face, ean look now and then—not always— 
look so that you never forget the depth and lovely tenderness of her expres- 
sion. Howquickly a year passes! 4H. and I are so used to them by this 
time that we scarcely note them as they fly, carrying all their inextricable 


’ tangle of past memories along with them. It was not so when we were 


Sophy’s age and Sylvia’s. Then, each year was itself distinctly defined, 
full of moment, standing out among all others. It is only twelve months 
since we last saw Sylvia at Dorlicote. I scarcely recognised her when we 
met last week on the little terrace in front of the inn. She looks worn, 
perhaps, but in other ways she is wonderfully changed and improved. 
There is a look of repose, of intelligence, that I never remember. I took 
her out with me this morning ; she came into the room neatly dressed and 
smiling ; she actually led the way to a certain little bridge I once knew 
and wanted to see again. When I speak to her now, she answers cohe- 
rently and to the purpose. She has an original view of things at times 
which is quite her own. She is not what you call a practical woman; but 
her speculative faculties are far more developed than when I last talked 
to her. There is a great change, too, in her father’s manner. He is 
gentler, and seems proud of her beauty and brightness. Mrs. King tells 
me, in confidential whispers, of the many adorers who have come forward 
—an Italian prince at Geneva, a captain at Brighton last winter. There 
is a poor young Swiss painter at the table-d’héte who stops on here day 
after day. He is evidently waiting his time. Every day the fat waiter 
rings the bell at eleven and at five with a savoury tingle, and we all come 
into the bare little room, bowing politely, and taking our accustomed 
places. Experienced travellers bring leather pouches for their napkins. 
The large, straggling Swiss family piles its alpenstocks in the corner of the 
room (they fall with a loud crash during breakfast). Modest inscriptions, 
such as ‘‘ Bré Vent, Chamonix,” are curling round the handles. Here, at 
St. Pierre, Mont Joli is the crowning achievement, to be indelibly engraved 
upon the wooden pikes. Mont Joli, with its little hump and its beautiful 
view—for the spirited little mountain has thrust itself into a good position 
for a sight of the mighty ones of the earth. 

We are a quiet little company. Sylvia is our one star as we sit 
along the table. People who come to the village bring neither dazzling 
toilettes nor great expectations ; bachelors are rare in these quiet little 
pensions—old maids, quiét middle-aged people, large and noisy families 
frequent them. 
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In the middle of the table there is a basket of flowers—alpen- 
roses when they are in season; sometimes the waiter varies the natural 
flowers with paper ones. A little trap-door in a cupboard opens into the 
kitchen, from whence come the dishes hot and smoking and liberally dis- 
pensed. We fare very well at the Hotel du Mont Blane. Our cook 
told us yesterday with pride that he had once prepared a dinner for Baron 
Rothschild. He is here, like ourselves, for change of air, and to take the 
waters. Out of compliment to our nationality, he prepared an enormous 
plum-pudding on Sunday, at which poor H. gazed in horror. 

Last night, when the sun set, a great writhing serpent-cloud came 
from behind the snowy Bréja, and hung mid air, while the evening lights 
poured gold and colour upon all the rocks and the valleys and mountain- 
tops. Then a clear crescent moon dawned high overhead, and soon 
began to shine silver and crystal among waning daylights. The line of 
jagged rocks that enclose the valley to the west was softened to purple 
mist against a faint west. The snow mountains reflected the dying 
rays of the sun we could no longer see ; the stream rushed through the 
twilight ; the crickets whistled loudly in the shadows. Sylvia was sitting 
at the far end of the gallery, where a lamp was swinging, and where we 
were all assembled. She had been sitting very silent, with her head upon 
her hand. When she spoke, the Colonel, who was reading his paper by 
the light of the oil lamp, looked up, and asked what she was saying. 

‘¢T only asked if to-morrow was the third, papa,” said Sylie. 

‘Tt may be the thirty-third for all I know,” said Sophy. ‘‘ Doesn't 
one lose count of time here, Miss Williamson ? ” 

‘Tt is a coin that goes very quick,” said I; ‘‘and counting it over 
doesn’t make it last any longer, I am sorry to say.” 

‘* Longer!” said Sylie. ‘I think time is so very long.” 

All night the bank of vaporous clouds spread and spread. While 
we were lying sleeping in our little wooden rooms, sudden chills awoke 
us—sudden storms of rain falling, or far-away echos of thunder playing 
organ-notes among the hills. I lay in the dark listening, while the 
lightnings flashed, beating time to the tune among the hills, lighting up 
my little room, my workbox: my black gown that looked like a nun as it 
hung in the corner. The storm was at its height when a bell rang, and 
a knocking began at the front door. I heard voices in the room next 
mine ; a door opened above, another below; footsteps went along the, 
passage ; for some minutes the whole house seemed awake, then all was 
suddenly silent again, except for the storm. 

This morning all the blue cotton umbrellas were out in the village 
street until the sun came out about nine o’clock, and then I saw Sylie in her 
white hat pass the window, walking slowly up the street with a letter in her 
hand. Isidore had been to the post for the early letters. About ten 
o’clock I heard Colonel King calling, ‘‘ Sylvia! Sylvia!”” and Sophy 
looked into the saloon to see if her sister was there. Sophy seemed 
flushed, excited, and very important. 

‘* Is anything wrong?” I asked. 
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‘‘ Nothing wrong,” said Sophy, “‘ only we can’t find Sylvia; she has 
run off as usual, and papa has had such a strange letter from Mr. Rickets. 
Where can she be?’’ And she hurried away. 

Where was Sylvia? She was walking along by the pretty green wood 
where she had lost her way the year before. She, too, had had a letter, 
which she did not. dare open, although she guessed from whom it came. 
All this year she had tried not to think of that strange eventful day when 
Rickets’ sudden apparition had so moved her. It had all been so vague, 
80 like a dream. It was a joké, she sometimes thought; he had been 
laughing at her, and she—she had been forward, unmaidenly. She could 
not bear to think of it all. It made her feel too ashamed. Even to 
Sophy poor Sylvia had never summoned up courage to confess the whole 
of that morning's history. Only when other people came, the Count, the 
Captain, some instinct made her shrink from their advances. No one spoke 
ashehaddone. They proposed to the Colonel, they proposed to her mother 
but their words did not touch her heart when repeated. She did not love 
Rickets—how could she love so ugly a little man ?—but she liked to think 
of his love for her. It gave her courage, when she was frightened, to 
remember that one person did not despise her. 

She no longer feared her father’s impatience as she had once done, 
she respected herself more, little by little new understandings and gifts had 
come to her. All this time she pondered on it all, and then she told her- 
self it wasadream! It was a consoling dream, and one which helped 
her in many waking hours. And now had he written! It was no fancy. 
Here was a letter directed to her in a bold handwriting that she knew, 
though she had never seen it before. She did not dare open it. She 
would take it, she thought; to the carpenter's hut; perhaps there she 
might be able to find courage to read what he had said. 

When Sylvia reached the hut, she found a great hammering and sawing 
going on, and shavings flying, and a carpenter and a carpenter's boy 
shouting to one another, and a dog barking. It was impossible to remain 
there or to think of reading her letter ; and, somewhat disappointed, she 
passed on, following the little winding path that leads to the Etablissement, 
by a leisurely down-hill zig-zag. Sylvia followed the road quietly; she 
knew her way by this time and was in no fear of losing it. But at a turn 
of the road, passing among the shady green avenues, she stopped surprised 
by sudden loud voices and clatterings at her feet, by fragrant steams of 
cooking rising from below and coming from behind a thick clump of pine- 
trees. 

Sylvia advanced a few steps further, and she found she had come to a place 
that looked straight down from a height into the back court of the Etablisse- 
ment, where the kitchens are built. The fires were burning; the cooks 
were running backwards and forwards and calling to one another ; constel- 
lations of saucepans were gleaming through the open doors and windows ; 
a little cook-boy was climbing up the steep mountain side, gathering mint 
and wild laurel to flavour his dishes ; a woman was whisking salad in a wire 
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basket ; a poor little chamois was hanging up by its heels; the chief, in 
his white robes, was directing, beating time with a long wooden spoon to 
the concert.. The earth seemed to have opened suddenly, and all these 
people to have sprung into existence. While Sylvia stood staring, surprised, 
old Christine’s donkey, with some traveller’s luggage on its back, came 
toiling up the steep path, followed by the old woman ; who carried a great 
branch of pine; to brush the flies off the donkey's back, and who smiled 
a greeting to the pretty lady in the white hat and blue tippet. 

‘* What is going on?” asked Sylvia. 

‘« They are cooking the breakfast for the diligence,” said old Christine. 
“Tt has just come in,” and she pointed to the luggage. ‘ L’Anglais has 
come,” she said, nodding slyly. ‘‘Eh, who knows—it is, perhaps, a 
wedding feast that they are preparing? I have good eyes, though I am 
so old and laborious. I saw you last year by the carpenter's hut. He 
gave me five francs when he went away. He is generous, and not so 
ugly as some,’ and Christine went on her way, nodding her trembling 
head and smiling still. 

Poor Sylvia stood aghast. What had she heard? What was this ? 
Was this the talk of these gossiping old women? It was unbearable. 
It was horrible! She put her hand over her eyes in a sort of dismay and 
despair. What was she to do? Where should she hide herself. She 
had but .little time to hide or to collect her thoughts, for in another 
moment there stood the owner of the portmanteau, right in the path be- 
fore her, looking browner, happier, all dressed in white linen, but other- 
wise unchanged. He stopped short, his whole face lightened. 

‘‘Isthat you? Didyoucome? Did you indeed remember ?”’ he cried. 

‘Mr. Rickets!’’ Sylvia faltered, and then began to blush deeper and 
deeper beneath her white hat. She would have turned and fled, as was 
her habit, but her strength failed, and she could not escape. ‘* Why do 
you comé,” she cried. ‘* Go, go,’”’ and she desperately wrung her hands. 

He looked frightened, as well he might. ‘‘ What does this mean,” he 
asked anxiously. ‘‘ Sylvia, have you forgotten everything,—your promise 
this day last year? I have travelled a thousand miles to find you, and is 
this all?” 

‘‘You cannot call that a promise,” Sylie cried, more and more 
agitated and beside herself. ‘‘ Last year I was so young, so silly. This 
year I am older and wiser. You know it was no real promise !”’ 

Rickets turned very pale. “Of course not if you wish it broken. 
Of course you are free,” said he in a low voice. ‘‘Last night, when I 
walked up through the storm, and heard you were come, I thought—I 
hoped. Now, I understand,” ke said; and he turned paler and paler. 
“TL was a fool to think that one woman beyond all women might value 
something more than outward looks. Yes, you are right to send me 
away,—to say, ‘Go, you ugly, misshapen wretch. How dare you. think 
of love ? You monster, it is your doom to be despised—it is your fate. 
How dare you complain ?’ ” 
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“Oh!” said Sylvia, greatly shocked, ‘ it is not that, indeed it is not 
that.” 

As she spoke she looked at him, steadfastly and pitifully; and as 
she looked the light came into his face again; for a moment he had 
been overwhelmed ; his strength and courage came back. 

‘‘ Sylvia,” he said, passionately, ‘‘ you are too wise to trifle with such 
love as mine. I have at least taught you that. Don’t keep me in suspense. 
... No, that was no promise—but will you promise now...?” Then, 
with an odd half-smile he said: ‘‘ If you could love me enough, you would 
not think me so very ugly.” 

‘¢ But I don’t,” faltered Sylvia, and while she was speaking still she 
saw a bright transfigured face before her, and kind eyes full of love and 
protection looking into hers .. . 

Suddenly, she knew not how, she had surrendered. There are times 
when time is nothing, when feeling outruns time and seasons as they flow, 
as people need but an instant to live or to die ; as the first beam of light 
reveals the hidden treasures of the secret chamber; suddenly the light 
had shone into Sylvia’s kind heart and shewn her the treasures hidden there, 
and told her that she returned the love that had been hers from the first. 

They went home to breakfast and to tell their news; but the 
Colonel had read Rickets’ formal letter of proposal for his daughter’s 
hand, and was not anxious because Sylvia delayed. 

Rickets told his betrothed he had walked over from Geneva the night 
before. It was he who arrived in the storm. He could not wait, he said, 
for the diligence in the morning. The diligence brought his portmanteau, 
which he had been down to fetch, for he would not present himself in his 
travel-stained garments. He had written her a letter from Geneva. She 
held it still in her hand, but she had no need to read it now, and indeed 
she keeps it still unopened and treasured away. 

It was like their last walk, only infinitely—a whole year and a whole 
future lifetime—happier. 

Once when a shower fell they stood up under a tree. How fresh it 
was beneath its shelter! The plums hung upon the branches; the scent 
came fresh through the golden rain; the wheat-fields lay yellow on the 
mountain-side ; the potato-fields close at hand were in flower; the chalets 
of the village stood dotted here and there among the comfortable hay- 
ricks and bean-fields. Here came a patch of flax ; farther off some bright 
green crop was sliding to the valley. The little Noah’s-ark-like men and 
women were at work here and there upon the hills ; the distant sound of 
the flail reached their ears. It was a saint’s-day; but winds and clouds 
know no saint-days, nor does Nature herself, except days such as this, 
when human hearts dream of the divine in life. 

Sylie stood under the plum-tree, admiring, as Tom bade her. Every- 
thing seemed illuminated—his kind face, her waving hair, her white 
dress, every blade of grass, every insect as it floated by, the plums, the 
tangle of branches and leaves overhead, 
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Tue rainy season was over, but not the rain. It had been an unusually 
wet year, even for Japan, and we, the inhabitants of the plain of Yedo, 
had been living in the midst of mire and slosh not to be described. 
Stewed for weeks in a moist, unhealthy heat, shaving-tackle, knives, and 
guns were covered with rust unpleasant,to the touch; boots and shoes 
bore a rich crop of unwholesome fungus ; and such portions of our crazy 
wood-and-paper built cottages as had been spared by the violence of a 
recent typhoon smelt of mould and damp: the very people one met in the 
streets looked mildewed and sodden, as if being hung out to dry would 
have done them, as well as their clothes, a world of good. It was evident 
that, for health’s sake, a trip to the hills had become necessary, and 
accordingly I determined to make a start of it. 

Being anxious to make my trip a means of collecting some of the old 
legends with which the country along which my route lay abounds, I per- 
suaded a native scholar in my employ, named Shiraki, to come with me. 
He being a Samurai, or man of gentle blood, did not like to confess that 
he was no horseman, and having ascertained that he could procure a 
confidential nag of quiet manners, given neither to kicking, shying, nor 
running away, put a bold face upon the matter, and professed delight at 
the idea. As for my Chinese servant, Lin Fu, I felt no uneasiness on his 
score; he was as adaptable as moist clay, and whether riding on an 
ordinary saddle or on a pack-horse, or pinched up in a native palanquin, 
he was equally at home and equally happy. My groom and three of the 
Bettégumi, a native corps raised some years back to escort, protect, and 
spy upon foreigners, completed the party. Stay—I had forgotten one 
most important companion, at any rate the one that created the greatest 
sensation by the way, and the only one besides myself that understood 
English—my dog Lion, a black retriever of great beauty, born of English 
parents some eighteen months back in this distant land. As he went 
frisking and gambolling along the road, the women and children would 
cry out in astonishment, “Oya! oya! Look at the barbarian and his 
‘Come-here!’ Kirei da ne/ What a pretty creature!”” The Japanese 
believe that ‘ Come-here” is English for a dog, for when our countrymen 
first reached Japan they brought dogs with them, and hearing them call 
out, ‘‘ Come-here! Come-here!’’ when their pets strayed, the natives 
took it into their heads that ‘‘ Come-here’’ could mean nothing but dog. 

Travelling westward along the great high-road, and leaving the port of 
Yokohama on our left, we halted for the night at the village of Totsuka, some 
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four-and-twenty miles from Yedo. Having seen my horse rubbed down 
and bedded, I strolled out to smoke a cheroot. The day’s work being 
over, the country-folk were standing about their doors in picturesque 
groups—the men for the most part naked to the waist, and fresh from the 
bath, the women almost always tidy, and sometimes even smart—enjoying 
the cool of the evening and chatting away in eager idleness, bestowing 
little or no notice upon the foreigner, whose presence among them has 
during the last ten years become a matter of familiarity : in sad contrast to 
their cheery rest, the unhappy inmates of the village stew were bedizening 
and painting themselves for the night, and sitting down wearily at the 
open window to attract the attention of travellers. At one of these high- 
road pleasure-houses, by-the-by, I once saw a very melancholy sight; an 
unhappy girl, driven to despair in her loathing of the life to which she 
had been sold, had contrived to make her escape, in spite of the argus- 
eyed watching of her owner; she was caught and brought back, and to 
punish her, having been beaten and ill-used, she was bound hand and 
foot, and exposed in that condition in the front of the house, as a warning 
to those of her mates who might attempt to follow her example. Turning 
down a country lane, I came upon a rustic scene of no little beauty. In 
the foreground was a farm-house, warmly thatched and cosy-locking, in 
front of which Miss Q Hana, the Flower, was drawing water at the well 
and exchanging a friendly greeting with the laborious Genkichi, who, hoe 
on shoulder, was trudging home from his work in the fields. Round and 
about the house were rich groves of fir and pine, cryptomeria and bamboo, 
and among these ran a mound, called, as such hillocks usually are, after 
Fuji Yama the Peerless Mountain, commanding a noble view over hill and 
vale, richly endowed by nature, and turned to good account by the handi- 
work of man. Every available square foot of land is made to bear its 
tribute of rice, millet, buckwheat, or vegetables, and the hill-sides are 
richly clothed with valuable timber. For the Japanese husbandman is a 
hard-working and industrious soul, toiling early and late, chiefly to make 
sure the rice-crop, of which he, poor man, may scarcely get a taste. Sic 
vos non vobis / He must content himself with coarse fare—millet, buck- 
wheat, and a piece of salted turnip-radish for a relish. 

Having given time for Lin Fu to arrive with the coolies bearing the 
baggage, unpack the same and prepare my dinner—for on the journey he, 
handiest of men, is cook, and no mean cook either, in addition to his 
other functions—I return to mine inn to take such ease as may be found 
where there are neither tables, nor chairs, nor beds. The mats, soft 
indeed and white (but nimium ne crede colori) serve all purposes: on 
them we squat and eat; on them we lie down and sleep, when the fleas, 
exceptionally hungry and poisonous, with which they swarm, will allow us 
a few moments’ respite. 

October Tth_—The clouds that had been gathering round the mountain- 
tops the night before were still hanging gloomily over the landscape when 
I awoke and looked out. A threatening, ugly morning. However, it 
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wanted three good hours yet of our starting-time, so I squatted down and 
tried to write some letters, intending to send a man to catch the mail at 
Yokahama. But cramp interfered with iron hand—for it is no easy 
matter to write sitting on the floor without desk or table—and the letters 
which reached home by that ship were of the briefest. 

At nine o’clock, after I had finished my breakfast of tea and eggs, 
Shiraki came in to say that horses and men were ready. A shout of 
O Dékaké !—*‘ the xeperial-going-forth ’’—is raised by Shiraki and taken 
up in chorus by landlord, guards, maids, coolies, and all the idle folk 
about the inn, and out I stalk, walking through a perfect avenue of 
obeisances, with a feeling of shyness which not even long use of eastern 
courtesies has sufficed to remove. Now a Japanese can always look 
dignified under these circumstances, having a signal advantage indeed 
over the European ; for he who would occupy the best rooms at a 
Japanese inn must take off his boots on entering the house, out of respect 
for the mats, which it would be treason to sully ; and I hold it to be very 
difficult for a man to appear at his ease, listening to a whole string of 
obsequious compliments whilst he is struggling into a pair of butcher 
boots ; while a Japanese shuffles on his sandals, which are handed to him 
by his ,sandal-béarer kneeling, and mounts his horse with the most 
supreme indifference, leaving his host and the myrmidons of the inn still 
singing the imperial praises. 

We now left the great high-road, and struck off to the left into a 
country lane. The rains had left the roads in a sad state. The horses 
could hardly struggle through the deep mire of thick holding clay out of 
which they drew their hoofs with a noise as of sucking. ‘The little 
Japanese ponies managed pretty well; but my own beast, a heavy, big- 
boned Australian, sank up to his knees nearly at every step, and I was 
forced to dismount and lead him—much to the joy of my friend Shiraki, 
who was glad enough of an excuse to follow my example. In this 
manner we slipped and slid along for about seven miles of lovely scenery, 
hill and dale, rice-fields (the crep, alas! not ripening), and woodland. 
Many a shrine or holy niche stands by the wayside or crowns some 
picturesque hilltop, to which a flight of steps ascends. Nothing can be 
prettier than the scenery of these valleys. They are on a small scale, it 
is true, and it may be said against them that each dell is to the last as 
one Dromio is to the other ; but they are so bright and green, and the 
banks between which they lie are so charmingly wooded, with such varied 
tints in the foliage (especially while the autumn glory of the maples 
lasts), that the eye never wearies of looking upon them. 

Among these hills lies the site of the ancient city of Kamakura, which 
we presently reach. 

In the middle of the seventh century of our era there lived a certain 
prince whose name was Kamadari. He was the most powerful noble of 
his day and in high favour at court. Now it happened that, having been 
sent by the Emperor to undertake a pilgrimage to the shrine of Kashima 
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» in the province of Shimésa, he rested by the way at. the village of Yui in 


Sagami, and as he slept he dreamt a dream, in which he was miraculously 
warned to go and bury the precious sickle (kama), which was the badge 
of his name, at the pine mount on Mount Okura. This he did in 
obedience to the warning which he had received, and from that time forth 
the name of the place was changed from Okura (the great storehouse) to 
Kamakura (or the sickle storehouse), from kama, a sickle, and kura, a 
place of safety, or storehouse. 

Prince Kamadari, who traced his descent in direct line to the gods, 
died in the year 669 a.v. Immediately before his death the Emperor 
visited him in person, and conferred upon him the family name of 
Fujiwara and the dignity of 'Baijékewan, an honour which had never been 
given before and has never been given since. For Kamadari had" ren- 
dered great and signal service to the empire in former years by ridding 
it of a certain minister named Isuka, who, during the reign of the Empress 
Kogoku (642-644 a.p.) had usurped the power and contrived to make 
himself a kind of dictator in the land. 

After their father’s death the sons of Kamadari came to great honour. 
From the eldest son sprang the five families in which were hereditarily 
vested the offices of Kwambaku, or Prime Minister of the Mikado, and 
Sesshé, or Regent, during the Mikado’s minority, both of which offices, by- 
the-by, have been abolished under the new political system which began 
in 1868. The second son was appointed governor of the eight provinces 
of Kwanté,* and took up his residence here at Kamakura, which from that 
time forth until the 16th century, became the military capital of the 
eastern division of the empire. When the family of Héjé became all- 
powerful in the land, they transferred the seat of the government of the 
east to their own castle-town of Odawara at the foot of the Hakone range 
of mountains, and Kamakura gradually fell into ruins. It is now a mere 
district consisting of thirteen villages, and, excepting the temples, not a 
trace remains of its former splendour. This is to be accounted for by the 
ephemeral character of Japanese houses, which being built of wood and 
paper, once having fallen are swept away and no more seen. If the city 
of Yedo, vast as it is, were to be abandoned and allowed to go to rack and 
ruin, fifty years hence the walls of the castle, and, perhaps, a temple or 
two would probably be the only vestiges left to mark its site. 

It being my purpose to spend a couple of days among the groves and 
holy places of Kamakura, I put up at the not too clean inn which is at the 
foot of the great temple of Hachiman. A fat, good-natured Maritornes, 
sore afilicted with the national complaint, the itch, prepared a cup of tea, 
and having set before us certain thin, greasy biscuits something like 
wafers, announced that the Nanushi, or mayor of the village, was anxious 
to come and pay us a visit. Right glad was I to bid Shiraki go and 





* Kwanté, or “East of the Barrier,” is the name given to the provinces of 
Musashi, Sagami, Awa, Kadzusa, Shimésa, Hitachi, Kétsuké, and Shimétsuké, 
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welcome his worship, for he had been described to me as a perfect store- © 
house of old world lore, knowing and loving every stone and nook within 
his jurisdiction, of which he would willingly do the honours, thereby 
saving me from the clutches of a certain guide, an old man of the sea, a 
bore of bores, cursed with that peculiar droning voice which is the charac- 
teristic of the professed cicerone all the world over. 

Enter the mayor, a neat, cleanly shaved old man, modestly dressed, as 
becomes his station, in the plain grey taffachelass robe worn by the middle 
class, his dirk being politely left outside the door. Down he goes on his 
knees and head, drawing a long hissing breath in token of respect. 

“Sa! Shiraki! call for some tea,”’ (Shiraki claps his hands) ‘and 
offer our guest a cheroot.” 

‘¢ Thank you, sir, thank you! this is indeed difficult to obtain. Inter- 
esting, truly interesting,” says the mayor, twisting about the cheroot in 
his fingers. But he does not like it all the same, and after painfully 
smoking a puff or two he knocks out the fire, and having rolled up the 
end in a bit of paper, stows it away in his bosom to be taken home as a 
curiosity. , 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Mayor, we’ve come all this way to see the ‘ meisho,’ the 
lions of Kamakura, and under the shadow of so famous an antiquary we 
look forward to much enjoyment.” 

‘Nay, nay, sir! I am but a dull old fellow, a very rusty blade ; stillif 
you will condescend to accept my poor guidance, I shall be glad of the 
honour of offering myself as your pilot.” 

And so we sally forth from our inn, the good mayor leading the way. 

The chief of the sites of Kamakura is the glorious old temple of 
Hachiman. Its groves, lotus ponds, stone stairs, heavy-eaved shrines, 
rich with relics of bygone ages, Albino horses sacred to the gods, uncanny 
pink-eyed beasts, waxing fat upon the beans offered by pious pilgrims ; 
all these have been described by every traveller that has visited the spot, 
nor need F dwell upon their beauties or oddities here. My object is 
chiefly to set before future travellers, in as intelligible a manner as pos- 
sible, a few notes which may enable them to appreciate the interest which 
attaches to places along a route which they are sure to follow. 

The latter half of the 12th century was one of the most important 
epochs of Japanese history, for during that time raged the war between 
the rival houses of Gen and Hei (a civil war with which our own wars of 
the Roses may in some sense be compared), which ended in the victory 
of the House of Gen, of which Minamoto no Yoritomo was the chief. 
When he had conquered his enemies and made himself all powerful in the 
land, he established himself at Kamakura, which he made the military 
capital of Japan, and shortly afterwards, in the year 1192, he was created 
Sei I Tai Shogun, or Barbarian-repressing Commander-in-chief, being the 
first who held that title, which foreigners call more shortly ‘‘ Tycoon.” 
From that time forth until the year 1868, the Emperor, or Mikado, 
became a cypher, the executive being in the hands of his commander-in- 
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chief, and so it was that we heard many fallacies about spiritual and 
temporal emperors. 

In those days there stood at a place called Tsurugaoka, at Yui, a 
certain ancient temple in honour of the Emperor Ojin, deified as the God 
of War, whom the Buddists have identified as their own Mars, Hachiman, 
not on account of any deeds of daring he performed by himself, but 
because it was when she was with child, before bringing him into the 
world, that his mother, the famous Empress Jingé, conquered the Coreans 
in the third century a.p., having first girt herself up and miraculously 
delayed her confinement until she had gained the mastery over her 
enemies. This shrine, in the year 1191, Yoritomo caused to be removed 
to his own capital at Kamakura, where it was established in its present site. 

Three gods are specially worshipped at the temple. First and fore- 
most, occupying the place of honour in the centre shrine, at the head of 
the steps, is the god Hachiman. On the right is an altar dedicated to his 
mother the Empress Jingé, and on the left is another altar, sacred to 
the Princess Onaka. I have before me now one of the rude prints of the 
god Hachiman which are sold on the spot; he is represented as a fierce 
warrior, with very slanting eyes, with a beard and moustache grotesquely 
trimmed, bearing a bow and arrows, and clad, not, as might have been 
expected, in armour, but in the flowing robes and quaint cap which 
make up the costume of the court. On the left of the chief shrine is a 
lesser one, in honour of a hero called Takénouchi Sukuné, a warrior who 
accompanied the Empress Jingé in her expedition to Corea, and afterwards 
served her by ridding her of a pretender to the throne. He has been 
canonised as Kéra Miydjin, or Tamadaré no Kami. The two gods on the 
left and right of the gate are called Toyoiwamado and Kushiwamado ; 
they are deities of the Shinté, or indigenous religion of the country, which 
is a form of hero-worship. The main shrine is in the centre of a square, 
the three sides of which are occupied by small altars, in which are laid up 
sacred litters for the gods and relics, such as swords, portions of garments, 
pieces of armour, and other like curiosities, which belonged to Yoritomo, 
Yoritsuné, Takauji, and other heroes of the brave old days. 

All this portion of the temple was burnt down about forty years ago, 
and rebuilt, but the pagoda and other sacred buildings below the grand 
stone steps are ancient. Although built of wood, they have been con- 
tinually kept in repair, so that they stand now as they stood in the time 
of the splendour of Yoritomo. 

On the left-hand side the steps are overshadowed by a tree of vener- 
able aspect, of the species called Iché (Salisburia adiamtifolia, Hepburn’s 
Dict.)—a tree of bloody memory, for under it was committed one of those 
crimes which stain the history of the Middle Ages in all countries. 

In the year 1199 Yoritomo died, leaving behind him two sons, Yoriiyé 
and Sanétomo. The elder of these two, Yoriiyé, a youth eighteen years 
of age, succeeded his father as lord over the warriors of the country ; but 
he was a foolish prince, and gave himself up to debauchery and drunken- 
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ness, being encouraged in his evil courses by his mother’s father, Héjé 
Tokimasa, who seized upon the real power. Two years later the Emperor 
invested Yoriiyé with the full rank of Shogun, which had been held by 
his father, but none the less did Tokimasa continue to be master. Yoriiyé 
chafed under the yoke that was put upon him, and the city of Kamakura 
was distraught by plots and counterplots, the Shogun being the head 
of one faction, while his mother and great-grandfather led the other. 
Not a little bloodshed ensued, and, among the victims, Yoriiyé’s infant 
son was put to death by his own grandfather. Shortly after this outrage, 
Tokimasa spread a report that the Shogun was conspiring against his 
life, and having seized the person of Yoriiyé, he forced him to shave his 
head and retire from the world into the priesthood. Nor was his ven- 
geance yet satisfied, for in the following year he sent a man-at-arms to 
the Temple where Yoriiyé abode, with orders to kill him; and the man 
having watched his opportunity, cast a rope about the neck of the former 
Shogun as he lay in his bath, and strangled him. In this way he died, 
being only twenty-three years of age. 

Yoriiyé was succeeded by his younger brother Sanétomo, a boy twelve 
years of age, who dwelt in his grandfather’s palace and issued his com- 
mands thence, so that Tokimasa lost none of his former power. This, 
however, did not. content him, for he was minded to kill Sanétomo, that 
he might set in his place his son-in-law, who had married his favourite 
daughter. But this time the mother of the Shogun, instead of siding with 
her father, protected her child, and having discovered the plot, removed 
Sanétomo from his grandfather’s palace, and placed him under the care of 
her brother Yoshitoki. In the struggle for the power which ensued, the 
army declared itself on the side of the young Shogun, and the old man 
Tokimasa was banished to the village of H6jé, in the province of Idzu, 
whence the family took its origin and name. Now, Sanéctomo was a 
gentle and weakly youth, who loved the company of men of letters, and 
passed his days and nights drinking wine and writing poetry, and the 
Shogun being steeped in these pursuits, his minister and uncle waxed 
more and more powerful, and ruled the Empire in his name. 

The former Shogun, Yoriiyé, had left one son, who, after various 
attempts had been made on his behalf to seize upon his father’s power, 
had entered the priesthood at Kiydto, taking, at the same time, the name 
of Kugiyé. In the year 1218 this Kugiyé came to Kamakura, where, in 
spite of the intrigues of which he had been the head, he was received 
honourably, and made Abbot of the Temple of Hachiman. But he was 
not contented with his lot, for the imprisonment and murder of his father 
still rankled in his breast, and he looked with an evil eye upon his uncle 
the Shogun Sanétomo, biding his time that he might be revenged. 

Now, it happened that in the tenth month of this same year, Sanétomo 
received from the Emperor the dignity of Udaijin, or grand minister of 
the right, and in the first month of the year 1219, he determined to go in 
‘solemn state to the Temple of Hachiman to return thanks to the gods for 
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this fayour, having chosen by divination the hour of eight in the evening 
of the 27th day as an auspicious moment for his purpose. Before leaving 
his palace he caused his wife, a daughter of the House of Hada, to comb 
and dress his hair; as she was doing this, a hair fell out and he picked it 
up and gave it to his wife, saying with a laugh: ‘‘ Take this in memory 
of me.” 

So he went out with a thousand knights in his train, and his uncle 
and minister Yoshitoki followed him, bearing his sword. Just as they 
were about to enter the temple, Yoshitoki was seized with a sudden sickness, 
so he handed the sword of the Shogun to another noble, and returned 
home. In the meanwhile, Sanétomo, having bidden the rest of his train 
to remain outside, entered the temple attended only by his swordbearer ; 
and when he had made an end of praying and giving thanks he descended 
the steps of the temple. and as he went down, a man sprang out from 
behind a tree on one side, and brandishing a sword, cut down the Shogun 
and his swordbearer, whose heads he carried away. It was now black 
night, and both within and without the temple there arose a great confusion 
and uproar; none could tell who had done the deed, until a loud voice 
was heard crying out, ‘‘ I am Kugiyé!” 

Then Kugiy6, bearing the head of Sanétomo, fled and went to the 
house of another priest, where he ate some food; but even while he ate 
his hand never loosened its hold upon the head of the Shogun. 

Now, Sanétomo was twenty-eight years of age when he died by the 
hand of his nephew. At this time, Kugiyé had as his disciple a youth of 
tender years, the son of a friend of his; so he sent this boy home and 
bade him ask his father for counsel and help. But this man deceived 
Kugiy6, saying that he would go forth with a company of soldiers to meet 
him; and having sent this message, he privily reported the matter to 
Yoshitoki, who bade him take upon himself the duty of punishing the 
murderer of the Shogun. Acting upon these orders, the false friend sent a 
trusty fellow with five stalwart men-at-arms to do the deed. In the mean- 
time, Kugiyé, who had waited in vain for the soldiers that had been 
promised him, had crossed a high mound which is at the back of the 
Temple of Hachiman, and was on his way to his friend’s house when he 
fell in with the six men who had been sent to slay him. <A desperate fight 
arose, but Kugiyd being overpowered, was killed, and his head was sent 
to Yoshitoki. 

On the following day the Shogun Sanétomo was buried with great 
pomp, and as his head could not be found, the single hair which he had 
jestingly left with his wife was buried in its stead. His grave may still be 
seen at the Temple of Jinfukuji. 

This was the end of the dynasty of Shoguns founded by Yoritomo ; 
only two of his descendants succeeded him, and the three only ruled for 
twenty-seven years. 

Now, the great Iché tree, which may be seen to the left of the steps to 
this day, is the very tree behind which Kugiyé hid himself to lie in wait 
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for the Shogun Sanétomo. So say tradition and my good friend the 
Mayor of Kamakura. 

On the right hand side of the steps as you go up is the Waka-Miya, 
or *‘ younger shrine,’ which was erected in honour of the deified Emperor 
Nintoku, the son and successor of Ojin, or Hachiman, a prince who made 
himself famous in history by a mild and loving reign. But the shrine is 
rendered more interesting by an episode in the life of the great Shogun 
Yoritomo. 

During the long and terrible wars which ended in his mastery over the 
Empire, Yoritomo’s best friend and ablest lieutenant was his brother 
Yoshitsuné. Later in life, however, the poison of slander came between 
them, and Yoritomo’s heart was turned against his brother by the guile of 
a treacherous friend. But fortune was on the side of the elder brother, 
and Yoshitsuné was compelled to fly to the northern provinces, whence he 
went over to the island of Yézo, and, as some say, crossed to the mainland. 
However that may be, his end is shrouded in mystery. 

Now, among the ladies of Yoshitsuné was a certain woman called 
Shidzuka Gozen, whose rare beauty and skill in dancing have passed into 
a household word. When Yoshitsuné was hiding in the north, Yoritomo, 
knowing the love that his brother bore to Shidzuka Gozen, sent for her, 
and having taken his seat with his courtiers at the Younger Shrine of the 
Temple of Hachiman, bade her dance and play before him; and after she 
had finished dancing, Yoritomo asked her to reveal Yoshitsuné’s where- 
abouts. But she either knew not his hiding-place or was true to her 
trust, and neither threat nor persuasion availed to open her lips. Hence 
it is that men still point to the Younger Shrine and tell how Yoritomo 
sat there in great state, but with all his pomp failed to awe the faithful 
dame who set at nought the might of the Shogun in her love for her 
lord. 

It will readily be believed that a holy place so old and so rich in 
historic interest as this temple has not been left without suitable endow- 
ment. Indeed, it ranks among the richest foundations in the country. 
The revenue which it derives from its lands alone amounts to 2,500 
kokus of rice yearly, and suffices to maintain a body of sixty-four priests, 
from abbot to acolyte, for the service of the gods. Besides this regular 
income, there are the offerings of pilgrims and pious persons, and twice 
@ year, ever since the thirteenth century, when the custom was instituted 
by the Emperor Kaméyama, the Government has paid a small fee, in 
return for the offering up of prayers for the prosperity of the country, 
officers being sent by the Shogun’s Government to attend the service. 
Nor have special gifts been wanting to beautify the temple. Of these, the 
- chief are the three massive stone portals (Tori-i), grandly simple, standing 
in the street leading up to the temple, which were erected by the Shogun’s 
Government in the year 1668 ; and the more richly-ornamented colossal 
stone lanterns, which were subscribed for by the merchants of Yedo at the 
beginning of the present century. 
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Among the quaintest of the curiosities of the temple is a certain stone 
called Himé-Ishi, or the Princess Stone, which a freak of nature has 
fashioned into the semblance of the lower part of a woman’s body. Whence 
it came hither, or by whom it was brought, tradition says not. It stands 
in an out-of-the-way part of the grounds, and is surrounded by a small 
paling, on which are hung paper exvotos and queues of hair, cut off in 
fulfilment of a vow, the offerings of persons who come to pray for relief 
from diseases of the loins and lower part of the body. Foreigners have 
an idea that barren women come and pray for children; but the priests 
claim no such fruit-giving virtue for the stone, and certainly they would 
be vastly shocked to hear their Princess called by the vulgar name she 
bears in the vile jargon spoken at Yokohama. Many and various, indeed, 
are the traps into which that same dialect leads the unwary foreigner, who 
at one moment is, in the innocence of his heart, using language that would 
disgrace the most foul-mouthed bargee, and at the next, with the utmost 
courtesy, addresses his groom as ‘‘ my lord,” and promises to have the 
honour of humbly offering up to his lordship a sound thrashing, a promise 
which his unfortunate lordship knows will faithfully be performed. 

A little beyond the Princess Stone is a small wicket, which leads us 
out of the temple grounds, in which we have loitered so long, into a plain 
of rice-fields. On this plain stood the fashionable part of the old city of 
Kamakura. Here were the palaces of the Shoguns of the Minamoto and 
Ashikaga d¥nasties, and of the not less powerful house of Héjé. Not a 
stick, not a stone remains to mark the different sites, the tradition of which 
alone remains—all is under tillage ; so that the worthy mayor is some- 
what difficult to follow when he traces out accurately the limits of each 
palace, and waxes enthusiastic in his description of what they must 
have been. 

At the foot of the hill which rises over against us runs the little river 
Naméri, concerning which rather a droll story is told. In the middle of 
the thirteenth century, when H6jé Tokiyori was at the head of the admi- 
nistration, their lived a certain officer named Aoto Sayémon Fujitsuna. 
One night this man was going to his duties at the palace, and while he was 
crossing the river, as ill-luck would have it, he dropped out of his flint- 
and-steel pouch ten copper cash, which fell into the water. Although this 
was a trifle, which he might have passed on without heeding, he went at 
once into the shop of a merchant hard by, and having bought ten torches, 

‘ for which he paid fifty cash, caused a search to be made for the ten cash, 
which were soon found. When they saw this, the people all laughed at 
him for wasting fifty cash in torches that he might get back ten. But 
Aoto, frowning, answered: ‘‘Fools! Ye know not what is real waste, 
nor do ye care for the good of the people. If I had not just now sought 
for those ten cash, they would have sunk to the bottom of the river, and 
would have profited no man. These fifty cash that I spent in torches are 
this merchant's gain—what is the difference betwixt him and me? As it 
is, not one of the sixty cash has been lost to the world.” 
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So he snapped his fingers with scorn at the people, whose laughter 
was changed to admiration. Now, when this story came to the ears of 
H6jé Tokiyori, he was greatly pleased, and having summoned Aoto to his 
presence, he promoted him to high office—probably, not in the finance 
department. 

In Indian file we follow our guide along the narrow raised paths which 
intersect the paddy-fields, making for the wooded hills, among which lies 
hidden and almost forgotten a simple little stone monument, which marks 
the grave of the mighty Yoritomo. No grand temple, rich with gold 
lacquer. and bronze and cunning workmanship, such as we see in the 
burial-grounds of the Shoguns at Yedo, surrounds the spot, the where- 
abouts of which is unknown to the vulgar throng. The memorial is but 
a simple erection of largish stones in tiers, which would long since have 
fallen down had it not been for the pious care of the Princes of Satsuma, 
who have surrounded it with a stone fence; but the name of Yoritomo 
will live in Japanese history long after the grand cemeteries of Yedo shall 
have crumbled into dust. 

Near the grave of Yoritomo are three caves. Two of these are merely 
known as burial-places of ancestors of the Satsuma and Chéshiu princes ; 
but the third is a place of greater interest, having been the prison and 
scene of the murder of the unhappy Prince Moriyoshi, whose wrongs and 
sorrows form one of the most romantic episodes of Japanese history. 

The days of the Emperor Daigo II., who reigned in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, were troubled by civil war, and for an interval of two 
years he was even dethroned, and another emperor was set up in his stead. 
In the “end, however, his cause triumphed, and this owing in a great 
measure to the valour and wisdom of his own son, Prince Moriyoshi, 
whom he appointed to be Shogun. Now, there was a certain powerful 
noble, named Takauji, who enjoyed high favour with the Emperor, by 
whom he had been appointed to a military rank inferior only to that of 
Prince Moriyoshi. This Takauji hated Prince Moriyoshi, and coveted his 
office, while Moriyoshi looked with an evil eye upon Takauji, whom he 
suspected of treasonable designs. In this feud the Emperor inclined his 
ear rather to his minister than to his son, whom he sought to remove 
from the supreme command. When Moriyoshi saw this, he remonstrated 
with his father, saying: ‘‘ Verily, the heart of Takauji is crooked, and I 
fear that, if your Majesty raises him to power, he will become a rebel like 
those whom we have defeated. Your Majesty knows the proverb, ‘It is 
useless to drive the wolf from the front door, and let in the tiger at the 
back gate.’ So long as this man lives, your Majesty’s pillow will know 
no rest. Let your servant collect an army, and until I shall have punished 
this traitor, I will not return to my duties as high priest of Hiyeizan.” 

But the Emperor would not listen to the words of Moriyoshi, but 
continued to place all his trust in Takauji. In the year 1334, the 
Emperor, who was now given up to wine and women and was completely 
under the control of Takauji, banished his son Moriyoshi to Kamakura, 
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and caused him to be imprisoned in a cave in the hill-side over the valley 
called: Nikaidé. In this dark and noisome hole, where he lived accom- 
panied only by two faithful ladies, the exiled prince. passed his time in 
studying the sacred books by the light of a torch. But Takauji was not 
yet content, but was bent upon the murder of his foe. Accordingly, in 
the following year, he went himself to Kamakura, and having arranged 
his plans, chose a certain knight called Fuchibé to carry them out. 

On the 23rd day of the seventh month, Fuchibé, with six followers, 
set out to do the deed, and haying arrived at the cave, found Moriyoshi, 
as was his wont, engrossed in study. At first the murderer made a show 
of treating the prince with great respect, and pretended that he had 
brought a palanquin that he might escort him away from his prison. But 
Moriyoshi said: ‘‘ Nay, not to escort me, but to slay me hast thou come,” 
and springing upon F'uchibé, tried to seize his sword. - Then Fuchibé, 
turning his sword, struck the prince upon the. knees, and he, weakened in 
body by suffering, which had failed to quell his spirit, fell forward. 
Before he could rise Fuchibé rushed upon him, and bestriding his body, 
drew a dirk, with which he tried to cut off his head. But the prince 
shrugging his shoulders so as to shorten his neck, seized the point of the 
dirk with his teeth. In the struggle for the dirk the point of it was 
broken, and more than an inch remained in Moriyoshi’s mouth. At last 
Fuchibé threw away the dirk, and drawing a short sword, stabbed the 
prince twice in the breast, and then seizing him by the hair, struck off 
his head. Fuchibé rushed out of the cell, carrying his bloody trophy in 
his hand ; but when he examined the head in the daylight, the eyes were 
as those of a living man, and the teeth were still fastened upon the point 
of the broken dirk. Not liking to show so ghastly an object to his 
suborner, the murderer flung the head into a bamboo grove hard by ; and 
while the body and head were yet warm, and before the eyes had become 
glazed, the chief priest of the temple called Richikdin, took the remains 
and piously buried them. 

It was not long before the Emperor had cause to regret his son and 
to mourn over his folly in trusting to the faithless Takauji; but with his 
fate we have nothing further to do. A shrine of fair white wood has 
recently .been erected in honour of Prince Moriyoshi, with two lesser 
shrines for the two ladies whose love cheered his banishment, and who 
after his death returned to Kiyéto; and attached to the shrine is a lodge 


' where the Emperor may rest should he ever be moved to come and visit 


the site. The priest of Richikoéin—a temple of which a few remains may 
yet be seen at the foot of a hill not far off—placed a stone to mark the 
place in the bamboo grove where he picked up the head; and he set 
another stone and planted a fir-tree on the top of the hill on which his 
temple stood, to show the spot where he buried the murdered prince. A 
steep [flight of steps leads up to this venerable tree, from under the 
shadow of which there is a glorious view over the hills and plain of 
Kamakura, 
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It was now nearly sunset, and so we wended our way homewards. On 
arriving at the inn I found that two other travellers had arrived, English- 
men, one of whom was known to me; and as their stores had not come, 
they must have gone supperless to bed, or, at all events, must have put up 
with a sorry meal of boiled rice and salt fish, had they.not fallen in with 
me. So we made common cause, and spent a very merry evening. 

The next day turned out to be hopelessly wet. The rain fell in sheets, 
defying all protection in the shape of waterproofs. My companions of the 
night before had to start for Yokohama in spite of the weather, for one of 
them had to catch a steamer ; so I was left alone to amuse myself as best 
I might, translating the scraps of history which I have given above, and 
wondering at the inscriptions with which former travellers have decorated 
the inn walls. The Germans always appear to me to be the greatest 
seekers of pencil immortality. No place is too sacred, none too mean, for 
them to scrawl over with their names and pleasantries. 

One piece of doggerel has pleased its author so much that I have found 
it repeated over and over again -— 


Karl——aus Sachsen 
Wo die Schrenen Midchen wachsen. 


Here is a specimen of Swiss wit :— 


Vive la Confédération Suisse. 

(Here follow three names.) 
Nous maintiendrons la dive bouteille, 
La vieille pipe et le pot féderal. 


Next comes, “‘The Marquis Chisholm and a lot more, all Dryboots.”’ 
Now, the Marquis Chisholm I have asceriained to be a negro living at 
Yokohama, and the Dryboots’ joke is of course a playful allusion to the 
great Buddha, ‘‘ Dai Butsu,” which is near here. 

With the morning came bright sunshine, dispelling all the clouds of 
weary boredom which had gathered round me during the last twenty- 
four hours of impatient chafing under imprisonment in a sixth-rate native 
inn. At eight o’clock I rode off, having taken leave of the good-natured 
mayor, with many thanks for his kindness. A short canter through the 
keen morning air brought me to the little village of Fukazawa, where 
the great bronze Buddha sits—sedet cternumque sedebit. The first time I 
saw it, in the autumn of 1866, the approach to it lay along an avenue of 
grand old evergreen trees, and the effect of the colossus, when seen from 
thé beginning of the avenue, was most striking. Now, unhappily, the 
trees have been cut down by the avarice of the priests, who grudged the 
little bit of soil which might bear a few more vegetables, and who took 
advantage of the revolution to pretend that the trees had been destroyed 
by the soldiery. The beautiful coup d’qil is lost, but the figure must 
always rank among the most wonderful monuments of the world. As 
a work of art, its chief merit appears to me to be the expression of calm 
dignity and repose in the face, which is enhanced by the huge proportions 
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and boldness of execution. Travellers in Siam talk about gigantic 
Buddhas 160 feet high, plated over with gold, and having feet of mother- 
of-pearl, but I defy any country to produce a nobler figure than this, The 
proportions of the statue are given as follows in a rough print sold by the 
priest on the spot :— 


























Ft. In. Ft. In, 

Height of the statue 50 0 | Eyebrows 4 2 
From the hair to the knees.............. MBL Os) MERA NGI sis cccnissesgssacssresmaisnnsctsanises 6 6 
BROT GH BG onscscssncnssnsspcserecetssnosdizos 96 0 | Nose, lony 3 8 
Height of pedestal ...sscssssccsese 4 5 | Nose, across 2 38 
TIGER OE AOD sss stssccsscnvesscsicrsssnstoiics 8 5 | Mouth 3 2 
Breadth from ear to €ar «0... 18 0 | Locks of hair 830 in number 8 
Silver boss on forehead, the gift inches high, and 1 foot in dia- 

of the widow of a rich merchant meter 

at Yedo Bf) PENG S ACHOBR  Soccsckcocacesicioaciecanniyvala 386 0 
Eyes, long 4 0 | The thumb, round .2...cccsconcsneune 8 O 





The story of the erection of the great Buddha is one more tale of 
woman’s love. During the civil wars of the twelfth century, the great 
statue of Buddha which stood at Nara, one of the ancient capitals of the 
empire, had been destroyed, and a certain priest, seeing this, undertook a 
pilgrimage through the empire, begging alms wherever he went, until at 
last he had collected sufficient money to erect a new image. Upon the 
occasion of the festivals held in honour of its completion, the Emperor 
ordered the Shogun Yoritomo to superintend the ceremonies, during which 
he was struck by the ambition to set up a like statue in his own eastern 
provinces, for the protection and welfare of his family and clansmen. 
Yoritomo died without having fulfilled his intention, which, however, had 
been made known to his wife and to one of the ladies of the palace named 
Ita. Upon the death of Yoritomo, Ita, protected by the Shogun and by 
Yoritomo’s widow, who had now become a nun, and enjoyed so great 
political power that she is known in history as the Nun-Shogun, set forth 
on a pilgrimage, during which she collected a sum of money which 
enabled her to erect a great wooden Buddha, and a temple to hold it, 
which were consecrated in the year 1228 a.p. But there came a great 
typhoon, in which the temple was blown down, and the wooden image, 
exposed to the rain and the weather, soon began to rot away. Nothing 
daunted, Ita only determined to try again, and this time she resolved that 
her work should be more lasting. Having obtained the Shogun’s leave, 
she started on a new pilgrimage, and so successful was she, that at the 
beginning of the last half of the thirteenth century she erected the present 
bronze figure, together with a grand hall and a gate with two guardian 
gods. In the year 1495 all the buildings were destroyed and washed 
away by a tidal wave which swept over the country, and the great Buddha, 
with his pedestal, alone remained standing. But the place became 
deserted and overgrown with grass and rank vegetation, so that its 
existence was almost forgotten until, some two hundred years later, it was 
cleared of the rubbish and brushwood by a famous priest called Yuten, 

VoL. xxv.—no. 146, 11. 
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aided by a friend from Yedo. These two built a small temple by the side 
of the great image, in which they collected as relics all that remained of 
the former temple, and of a still older shrine called Shdjésenji, which had 
stood upon the same spot since the beginning of the eighth century, and 
which had been famous in its day as the repository of certain precious 
copies of the Buddhist sacred books, and of other relies which had been 
brought from China. 

The inside of the great Buddha is fitted up as a chapel, in which is 
laid up a small shrine containing an image of the god Shaka Niyorai, 
which was once the property and family god of the Shogun Yoritomo. 
The walls are much defiled with the names and inscriptions of foreign 
visitors, who have not even spared the stone on which is graven the 
prayer, ‘* Namu Amida Butsu”’—* Save us, Eternal Buddha.” 

I could not learn the name of the artist to whom the credit of the 
great work is due, but he is said to have been the ancestor of one Ono 
Goroyémon, a man now living in the west of the province of Kadzusa. 

In the old days there were two other colossal bronze Buddhas in Japan. 
The one at Nara and the other at Kiyéto; but the latter, which was only 
erected in the year 1590, having been much damaged by a severe earth- 
quake, was melted down and minted and replaced by a wooden figure in 
the year 1662. The image which I have been describing was the least of 
the three, indeed the one at Nara is said, by a popular fiction, to be so big 
that a man may crawl up its nostril; but all men are agreed that the big 
Buddha near Kamakura is much the most beautiful to see, for the Nara 
Buddha is inside a temple, so that it cannot be seen in detail, while this 
one, standing out in the open air, may be looked upon from a distance, 
which enables the eye to compass it. The first time I came here the 
genius of the place was a venerable priest nearly, if not quite, a century 
old, certainly the oldest man to look at that I ever beheld, and all the 
more remarkable in that it is rare to see persons of very advanced age in 
this country. Indeed I doubt whether the Japanese are in general a very 
long-lived race, although for many of their heroes in the dark ages they 
are fond of claiming the honour of years. One famous minister there was 
who died in the fourth century, having lived, as we are told, no less than 
817 years, during 240 of which he was the chief minister of six successive 
emperors! Like the avenue of trees the old priest has disappeared and 
both have left a void in the picturesqueness of the place. 

Can anything be more lovely in its way than the ride from the Great 
Buddha over the richly wooded hills to the sea? And then it is such a 
heavenly day, such a pure atmosphere! The sea, most treacherous of all 
seas, lies calm and blue before us, breaking in lazy ripples upon the 
dazzling beach, and looking as innocent and peaceful, as though it had 
never engulfed ships and men and cargo, nor sent up a great, cruel tidal 
wave to sweep whole townships and villages to destruction before it. 
On the left are the wood-crowned heights and cliffs now bright with the many 
colours of autumn; to the right, in front of us, is the lovely island of 
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Enoshima with its armour of rocks and crest of fir-trees, and beyond that 
again are the distant mountains above which stands out Fujigama the 
Peerless, its point just beginning to be capped with snow, from which, 
during the heat of summer, in spite of its 13,000 feet, it is quite free. 
From the hill sides three or four streamlets, swollen by the heavy rains, 
come purling down to the sea, and into one of these Shiraki’s little horse, 
who had probably only been waiting for a convenient opportunity to show 
his power, quietly landed my unfortunate scribe, who had been giving 
many signs of suffering under the unwonted exercise he had undergone. 
The bottom was soft, however, and so was Shiraki, so there were no bones: 
broken and no damage done. 

One of these little rivers is called the Yukiaigawa, or River of Meeting, 
from the following story:—There is a certain Buddhist sect called the 
sect of Nichiren, after its founder a priest who came and took up his abode at 
Kamakura in the middle of the thirteenth century. This Nichiren, not con- 
tent with preaching his own doctrine, must needs teach that all other sects 
were damnable heresies, and in so doing he certainly did not show the wis- 
dom of the serpent, for H6j6 Tokiyori who was then ruling the country, was 
himself a priest of the Zen sect. At last he became so troublesome and 
made so great a disturbance in the city, that Tokiyori lost patience and 
ordered him to be executed for a pestilent fellow. So Nichiren was carried 
off to the village of Katasé, opposite Enoshima, to the spot where the 
temple Riyuk6ji now stands, and the executioner’s leathern carpet having 
been spread, he knelt down and stretched out his neck to receive the fatal 
blow. The sword was raised in the air and the headsman was poising it 
before striking, when suddenly the blade, by a miracle, was snapped in 
two, and the presiding officer, amazed by the portent, stopped the execu- 
tion until he should have taken Tokiyori’s pleasure in the matter, for he 
felt that of a surety this was no common accident. So he sent off a 
messenger with all speed to Kamakura to make known what had _ hap- 
pened. In the meanwhile Tokiyori, on his side, had been warned by a 
miracle not to slay Nichiren, and had also dispatched a messenger to stay 
the execution, and the two messengers met at this little river, which was 
called the River of Meeting from that day forth. The day fixed for the 
execution was the twelfth day of the ninth month of the year, and the 
anniversary is still kept as a great holiday, on which people flock from 
all parts of the country to the Temple of Riyukéji, the main hall of which 
is yet called the Hall of the Leathern Carpet; for Nichiren’s teaching 
prospered greatly, and his sect has spread itself over the whole empire, 
‘being looked upon”’ (as a Japanese treatise upon the Buddhist sects says) 
‘‘ with as much affection as a cloud in time of drought.” 

Before crossing the narrow strip of sand which now joins the island 
of Enoshima to the mainland at the pretty little village of Katasé, we must 
travel backwards a long journey of many centuries into the realms of 
myth-land. 

At the beginning of the sixth century the tract of land in which the 
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city of Kamakura was afterwards built was a vast inland lake, inhabited 
by an evil dragon, the scourge of the surrounding country. His meat 
was the flesh of babes and sucklings, his drink their blood. Now there 
lived by the lake a certain rich man who had sixteen children, every one 
of whom the dragon stole and ate; so the father, mourning over the loss 
of his darlings, changed his place of abode, and having collected the bones 
of his children buried them at a spot still called Chéja-dzuka, or ‘* The 
rich man’s grave.” Then the dragon devoured the children of the peasants, 
who also fled in terror to a place which they called Koshigoyé, or “ the 
place to which the children’s corpses were removed,”’ because they carried 
the remains of their little ones with them. After this the people consulted 
together, and agreed every year to offer up a child as a living sacrifice to 
the dragon, which used to come and fetch its victim at a spot at the village 
of Katasé which is still called Tatsu-no-Kuchi, or ‘‘ the dragon’s mouth.” 
This went on for some years, and the people were sorely afflicted at having 
to pay the tribute of their own bone and flesh to the monster. At last, 
in the year 552, there came a great storm of thunder and lightning, which 
lasted twelve days; the heavens rained stones, and the sea was troubled, 
and sand and stones were stirred up from the bottom of the deep. Then 
the island of Enoshima rose out of the sea, and twelve cormorants came 
and flitted about its rocks, whence it is also called U-Kitaru-jima, ‘‘ the 
island to which the cormorants came.” At the same time a beautiful and 
shining figure of the goddess Benzaiten was seen to descend and dwell 
upon the island. When the evil dragon saw this, he was overawed by the 
divine power, and his cruel heart was changed, so that he became a patron 
saint of the neighbouring country, and a shrine was erected to him at 
Tatsu-no-Kuchi, or the dragon’s mouth, where the peasants of the district 
still worship and pray. Further, as some say, after he had repented of his 
evil ways, the dragon married the beautiful Benzaiten, the goddess of mercy. 

Benzaiten, or Benten, as she is more vulgarly called, is the special 
patroness of the island of Enoshima; she is represented wearing a 
jewelled cap, in the centre of which is a white snake, the head of the 
snake being as the head of an old man with white eyebrows. She has 
eight hands; in her left hands she carries a precious ball, a spear, a 
precious wheel, and a bow; and in her right hands a sword, a sceptre, a 
key, and an arrow. Fifteen attendant spirits minister to her. Above all 
things, as you value your worldly prosperity, be sure that you pay due 
reverence to the goddess Benzaiten, for he who serves her faithfully will 
find his poverty changed into wealth. 

The little fishing-village at the entrance to the island of Enoshima 
reminds one strongly of some small hamlet on the Norman coast. There 
are the same steep slipvery streets roughly paved with irregular stones, 
the same smell of fish, the same amphibious population. The shops are 
all for the sale of shells, dried fish, corallines, and, above all, for that most 
beautiful of all produces of the sea, the Hosugai, the work of some silk- 
worm of the deep, which looks like sheaves of the purest spun glass, 
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fastened together by a spongy, shell-covered cement at one end. I do 
not know its scientific name, but I believe that naturalists esteem it as a 
thing of great price. The likeness to a French fishing-village is strengthened 
by the stalls for the sale of votive tablets, made of many-coloured shells, 
to be hung up at the shrine of the goddess or carried home as a fairing to 
wife, sweetheart, or children. The place might be called Notre Dame de 
Grace, were it not for the strange tongue and the strange garments. 

Lovely as is the little island, which, as the legend says, sprang during 
some volcanic upheaval from the sea, its temples are unworthy of it and 
of the beautiful goddess in whose honour they were built. The Buddhist 
priests, who swarm here, are rather unhappy just now; for they dread 
disestablishment at the hands of a parental Government, which is showing 
signs of declaring that the true religion of the country is the Shinté, the 
indigenous faith. In this case the poor shavelings will be swept away, 
with all their host of imported gods and goddesses, whose images will be 
replaced by the simple mirror, which is the emblem of the Shinté divinity, 
and Benten will have to admit that she is but an usurper in the island, which 
rightfully belongs to the goddess Uga, the daughter of the god Sosanoé, who 
represents the principle of evil in the Japanese mythology. 

But this question of the contest between the two faiths is too long and 
too intricate a subject to be more than alluded to in passing. For the 
present Benten still reigns at Enoshima, and we must scramble over the 
hill to visit her famous cave, a dark grotto about six hundred yards long, 
the tide-washed approach to which is rather slippery and awkward walking. 
There is not much to say about the cave,—but the gloom gives an air of 
romantic mystery to the litanies which the attendant priest recites by the 
dim light of a single paper lantern hung up before the altar. Outside the 
cave, a whole company of divers, men and boys, are always in waiting to 
astonish travellers with their feats, which are really remarkable, although 
the lobsters and awali (a kind of shell-fish much affected by Japanese 
gourmets) which they bring up have been placed in wicker baskets before- 
hand. Who hides, finds! When the fun was at its highest, and a few 
copper coins thrown into the sea had made some twenty or thirty little 
brown urchins tumble in all together, there suddenly arose such a yelling, 
such a splashing, and such diving in pure terror, that I fancied the water 
must be bewitched. The innocent cause of the tumult was Dog Lion, 
who, moved by a spirit of emulation, or perhaps by the ambition of 
retrieving some particularly small boy, had jumped in too, and was cheer- 
fully swimming about in the midst of the throng. A shark in the Thames 
at Eton could not have caused a greater astonishment and fright than a 
dog that would face the water did here at Enoshima. ‘The Devil take 
the hindmost”’ was the order of the day, and in less time than it takes to 
write this Lion was left in solitary enjoyment of his bath. 


A. B. MITFORD. 
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Curiosities of the Carnibal. 
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Once upon a time a liking ‘for the Carnival and its frolics stimulated a 
monarch to a singular freak. Early in 1890 Charles VI. of France, and 
his brother, Louis, Duke of Orleans, found themselves at Montpellier. 
They had serious business to transact in that quarter. Certain abuses 
that had driven the Provencals to rebellion required removal; and there was 
then some probability that the personal interference of the French sovereign 
might induce that one of the rival popes who resided at Avignon to resign, 
and thus remove one obstacle in the way of those who sought the termina- 
tion of the Great Schism. Some small progress towards the realization of 
both these objects had been made during the five months spent in the south 
by the princes. But the latter, who were young, and the gayest of French- 
men, could not resist the temptation of enjoying the humour of the season 
in the capital. In spite, then, of the remonstrances of their ministers, 
they determined to throw aside the work in hand, never to resume it, and 
to return northwards by the quickest mode of travel. In short, they 
agreed to race from Montpellier to Paris for 5,000 golden francs—equal 
to as many pounds sterling—a-side. The distance between the two places 
was not less than 450 miles ; the roads, those of the fourteenth century, 
were the merest cart-tracks, and infested besides by bands of outlaws ; 
and the time was mid-winter. It may safely be asserted that such a race 
was never undertaken before or since in sheer frolic by anybody. Selecting 
two gentlemen apiece to accompany them, the princes took different routes, 
and started at headlong speed. They rode as long as they could ride; 
they went by boat when the way and the weather rendered such means of 
transport preferable ; and they made more than one stage in a homely 
covered-waggon. Thus, through sleet and snow and rain—for the winter 
did not relax its severity in deference to the rank of the racers—they 
pushed along day and night without halting. The king took and kept the 
lead until he reached Champagne. At Troyes fatigue mastered him, and 
going to bed, he slept for eight long hours. He made tremendous efforts to 
recover the advantage thus lost, but without success. When he entered 
Paris, he found that his brother had reached the goal six hours before him. 

Among the many attractions of the Carnival the procession of the 
Gras Beuf held a conspicuous place. It is seldom to be witnessed in our 
times, but of old it was universal over Christendom. In Paris it was more 
striking than anywhere else, because there the fraternity of butchers was 
unusually powerful—so powerful, indeed, that when civil broils broke 
out the party securing the support of the butchers was sure to be master 
of the city. Every Shrove Tuesday a bull—the finest that could be 
procured—was magnificently caparisoned by the cattle-slaying guild. An 
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embroidered cloth that swept the ground was spread over him, his horns 
were gilt, laurels were twined round his neck, and bunches of gay ribbons 
streamed from him in all directions. Then a boy belonging to one of the 
three great butcher families—a Gois, a St. Yon, or a Caboche—dressed 
like an eastern monarch, and carrying a naked sword in one hand and a 
sceptre in the other, was placed on the animal’s back. This was the King 
of the Butchers—a personage who, in those old times, enjoyed some 
curious privileges which we shall not pause to specify. On either side 
marched the guards of the mimic potentate, forty stalwart slaughtermen 
dressed like Turks. Two of these guards grasped the horns of the beast, 
while the remainder held a couple of ropes knotted round its neck and 
forelegs ; a goodly number of fiddlers, fifers, and drummers preceded the 
march, and a countless rabble accompanied it. After parading the 
principal streets the bull was led to the houses of the leading magistrates, 
each of whom was expected to acknowledge the honour in a short speech. 
Then came the most singular part of the performance. The King of the 
Butchers and his following paid a visit to the Palais de Justice—the West- 
minster Hall of Paris. Here the beast was led up the steps into the 
building, and through it, too, from endto end. He caused sad confusion 
among clients, lawyers, and judges, especially when he happened to 
break loose, which was nearly always. Indeed, the ceremony of the Gras 
Beeuf would have been incomplete without half-a-dozen such accidents ; 
and then the racing and chasing, the tumbling and tossing, and the 
cheering and yelling that ensued were things to be remembered. LEvery- 
body swelled the tumult, and nobody cared particularly to arrest the 
brute, which continued its career, upsetting everything that came in the 
way, until it happened to be brought to a standstill’in one of the many 
blind alleys of old Paris. The funniest part of the matter was that those 
people who happened to be tossed were much envied of their fellows, for 
a lusty poke from the horns of the Gras Boeuf was sincerely believed to 
give @ man a rise in prosperity as well as in person. Indeed, it became 
customary to remark of an unsuccessful trader that he had never been 
tossed on Shrove Tuesday. i 

The Carnival was the season in which our ancestors delighted to 
expose those traders who used light weights and short measures, or who 
adulterated their goods. They clapped such worthies in carts, and 
marched them round the parish, exposed to volleys of sarcasm and decayed 
vegetables. In Italy measures not dissimilar were resorted to with 
another class of commercial defaulters. - Those who have visited that 
country will probably remember the ‘‘ Stones of Infamy” which are still 
to be seen in many of its cities. In Venice such a stone stands near the 
Church of San Marco, while in Verona, as well as in Florence, it is placed 
in the old market. Ona certain day during the Carnival those traders 
who had become bankrupt during the preceding year were led to this 
stone. Around them was gathered a vast mob, wherein the schoolboys 
were accorded the foremost rank; for the ceremony was supposed to 
inculeate a lesson in commercial morality very suitable to their years. 
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Unlike most other lessons, especially those of « moral stamp, it was one 
which no schoolboy was ever known to neglect. One by one the bank- 
rupts were placed on the centre of the stone to hear the reading of their 
balance-sheet, and to endure as many reproaches.as their creditors could 
cram into alimitedtime. That scolding five minutes formed a comedy in 
itself; the gestures and fistifications—we feel compelled to coin the word 
—were studies ; as for the speaking part, it was a storm of interjection, 
in which nothing was distinct. When the time was up, the presiding 
official touched his bell, and all became dumb. Then the bankrupt was 
solemnly divested of a necessary portion of his dress, after which three 
stout public officers laid hold of his shoulders, and three others of his 
knees, and, raising him every time as high as they could, bumped him 
deliberately twelve times, ‘‘in honour of the twelve apostles,” against the 
cold stone, to the disgust of the patient, and the intense delight of the 
rising generation. An old writer states that the creditors crowed like 
cocks during the bumping, and that when it was over, very few of them 
entertained animosity against the man that had been bumped. In proof 
of the latter statement, he avers that not one of them could look at him, 
while ke was sneaking through the crowd with dry eyes. 

The Carnival was emphatically the season of banquets. And these 
banquets, again, were the scenes of certain rash and romantic vows, made 
by the lords of the feast and their friends, and called vows of the swan, 
peacock, heron, pheasant, etc., according to the bird which the principal 
swearer happened to prefer. The ceremonies with which the oath was 
made were always fantastic. Sometimes the bird was produced living, 
but more frequently it formed the crowning dish. It was brought into 
the banquet hall when excitement ran highest, and always with striking 
parade. The creature itself was profusely ornamented with jewels, a 
trumpet blast announced its approach, a herald in all the pomp of his 
costume preceded it, and a body of knights, squires, and pages attended 
it; in short, it was accorded all the stately ceremonial of a sovercign 
prince when visiting an equal. The bird, living or dead, having been 
presented to the host, the latter stood up, and, laying his hand upon it, 
pledged himself to perform some remarkable feat before the year was out, 
in honour of it and the ladies. For the most part these vows evaporated 
harmlessly. At times, however, the results were serious. One made by 
Edward III., led to the battle of Creci; another—by which Henri V. 
pledged himself to traverse France from sea to sea with banners spread 
produced the dangerous march that closed so gloriously at Agincourt ; and 
a third by a Duke of Burgundy, sent his heir—John the Fearless—he 
who was afterwards murdered at Montereau—-to meet the Turk at the 
fatal battle of Necopolis. 

Mere feasting is not a matter on which we care to dwell, nor is there 
apy necessity for doing so in this instance, since the feasting was but a 
portion of a carnival banquet. Through its whole course the guests were 
entertained by music, juggling tricks, athletic feats, the wit: and folly of 
jesters, and pieces of show called entremets. Of these the last two were 
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most popular. The chancellor, l’Hopital, has described in choice Latin 
how a jester could enliven a banquet. ‘‘ Covering himself with the skin of 
a fox, and bedaubing his face with flour, he went through the satyr’s 
dance, in which he imitated the silly movements of a clown at a village 
féte. Improving as he went on, he perched himself on the end of a stick, 
and, grasping it between his knees, spun round and round like a top. 
Many of the pages and valets attempted to imitate this portion of the 
performance, but they all tumbled down, to the amusement of the 
company.” Polished society in those days, it is clear, was not fastidious. 
That there was little difference, in taste at least, between it and the 
rudest, we shall now proceed to show. An Italian traveller of the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century, describing a visit to an Irish chief,— 
O'Sullivan of Beerhaven—dilates on the two jesters of his host. Strange 
to say, one of them was an Englishman, whom he names Arizo ; the other 
was a Celt, whose native appellation he effectually disguises under the 
term Riglio. The former our traveller describes as a born fool; and the 
latter as a fool by calculation and impulse. He hardly knew which to 
prefer, the unconscious bearish, and ridiculously solemn absurdity of the 
Englishman, or the restless cunning, noisy, tricksy, apish drollery of 
the Irishman. Their encounters,—for they were mostly at feud,—he 
pronounces laughable in the extreme. Arizo could “convey” (‘the 
wise convey it call’’) a fowl or a dram into his own possession better 
than most people; and Riglio could swallow both with rare dexterity, 
while the conveyancer was shaking his sides at one of his jokes. The 
banquet was always graced, and the guests delighted, by a battle royal 
between the pair, in which, after inflicting an infinity of thwacks and 
tweaks on his antagonist, the lighter Irishman usually succumbed to the 
ponderous strength of the Saxon, who would have strangled him on the 
spot but for prompt assistance. 

The entremets consisted in the introduction of the model of a ship, 
castle, or rock, elaborately decorated, and in the performance of its tenants. 
The latter represented fiends, fairies, Turks, damsels, knights-errant, 
necromancers, &c, The apparatus was wheeled into the hall with what 
a quaint writer terms ‘‘an fair hurley burley of minstrelsie,” and the 
tenants, jumping out, danced, sang songs, made complimentary speeches, 
imitated the evolutions of a battle, or enacted a classic legend in dumb- 
show. They then returned to their receptacle, which was wheeled out 
again in the midst of a deafening flourish of trumpets. Not unfrequently 
the cumbrous machinery broke down, and the model stuck fast in some 
particularly inconvenient spot. In such cases guests and actors united to 
trundle the thing out by main foree—a sequel in which there was always 
more good fun than in the performance itself. 

After the banquet came the ballet—a matter in which everything 
sacred and profane was reduced to a dance. It was designed by the 
universal genius of the court, assisted by all the talent he could press into 
the service ; it was rehearsed for months previous to the grand exhibition ; 
the performers were all of gentle birth; and not the least of its attraction 
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was the splendour of the dresses and the seenery. The Duke of Ossuna, 
Viceroy of Naples, 1616—20, was a great master of the art of giving 
ballets. In one of these the actresses—twelve beauties of high rank— 
were provided with every article of their superb array at his expense. The 
whole cost amounted to 7,200 ducats, or 600 a-picce. The Jenkins of 
the viceregal court went into ecstacies over the results. Taking a liberty 
denied to his successors, he described the under-garments of the twelve 
as of white satin, fringed with gold lace. Their petticoats, which he takes 
care to let us know were not too lengthy, consisted of the same material, 
and were similarly fringed. They wore crowns of white satin and silver, 
ornamented with heron plumes. And their trains of silver brocade hung 
over their left arms. Thus garbed they executed a torch dance, which 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

Henri III. and his mother, Catherine de Medici, were renowned for 
their Carnival entertainments. Among the feasts given by the former to 
the queen dowager was one in which the attendants were young ladies— 
the prettiest of the court—dressed in green as pages. Catherine repaid 


her son with another feast, in which the attendants were also young - 


ladies with their hair hanging loose, their arms, necks, and ankles exposed, 
and the remainder of the person clad in a single robe hardly more sub- 
stantial than a spider’s web.* Both mother and son were great also in the 
matter of ballets; indeed, the vast sums expended in these graceful 
frivolities was a main cause of the trouble that disturbed the reign of the 
last of the Valois. 

Of all Carnival entertainments decidedly the first in point of taste was 
one given by Mazarin. After a repast which Mademoiselle d’Orleans 
pronounced ‘no less elegant than abundant,”’ the Cardinal led his guests 
—all the leading courtiers—into a gallery full of beautiful toys and glit- 
tering trifles of every description. There were ornaments from China 
and Japan, rare shawls from India, chandeliers of crystal, mirrors, tables, 
cabinets, silver goblets, gloves, ribbons, lace, fans, &c., enough to stock a 
dozen fancy warehouses. The ladies were delighted with the spectacle, espe- 
cially when their host handed each of them a ticket for a lottery which 
’ was held a few days after, and wherein every one drew a prize, until the 
gallery was emptied of its pretty store. It is stated that the whole affair 
cost Mazarin a sum equal to 80,0001. sterling. 

At a later period the theatrical part of the Carnival entertainment 
was abandoned to professional performers, and then—we write of the more 
polished circles of the Continent—the ballet was speedily ousted by the 
Italian opera. The memoirs of Madame de Motteville contain several 
pregnant passages concerning the said opera, which we shall take leave to 
borrow. On Shrove Tuesday, 1646, an Italian opera was given in the 
smaller hall of the Palais Royale. This hall was a private theatre, con- 
structed by Richelieu, the former owner of the palace, and was capable 
of accommodating 500 spectators. As the mass of the courtiers were at 





* Balzac, in his study Sur Catherine de Medecis, says that the robe was omitted. 
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supper with Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the audience on this occasion was 
limited, consisting merely of the young King, the Queen-mother, Anne of 
Austria, Mazarin, and a few intimates and attendants. ‘‘ There were but 
twenty-five or thirty of us,” writes Madame de Motteville, “‘and we were 
all ready to die of cold and weariness.” ‘Such things,” she adds, 
‘‘ require a large audience. Those who are accustomed to them may 
like them ; but, for my part, I find that the length of the spectacle sadly 
diminishes the pleasure, and that words spoken naturally and simply 
represent conversation much better than all their sing-song.” Anne of 
Austria’s taste differed from that of her apologist. She liked the Italian 
opera exceedingly, and never omitted an opportunity of witnessing it. 
During the first year of her widowhood, when etiquette proscribed all 
such indulgences in public, she still contrived to enjoy the opera by 
stealth, and ever afterwards she remained its consistent patroness. Her 
enjoyment, however, was not without its alloy. Anne was a conscientious 
Catholic, and there was then a powerful preacher in Paris who set his face 
firmly against all theatrical entertainments, but especially against those 
borrowed from Italy. ‘The curé of St. Germain,” writes our authority, 
‘a man pious and severe, wrote apprising the queen that she ought not 
in conscience to encourage such amusements.” He condemned all 
comedies, and particularly the freer and less modest comedy of the 
Italian. The admonition troubled somewhat the spirit of the Queen, 
‘‘ who had no wish to tolerate anything adverse to her duty towards God,” 
and she consulted many persons thereupon. Bishops not a few (plusieurs) 
gave her majesty to understand that comedies which usually represent 
serious stories cannot be sinful. They assured her, besides, that courtiers 
needed this kind of océupation to keep them from something worse! But 
their crowning argument was the following: That the devotion of kings 
was different from that of common people, and that, being public people, it 
was their duty to countenance public amusements so long as the latter 
were not positively and decidedly vicious. Fortified by this opinion, the 
queen resumed that attendance at the opera which the remonstrances of 
the curé of St. Germain had intermitted. The curé, however, was not 
to be thus defeated. He obtained an interview with.her majesty, in which 
he denounced opera-going as a mortal sin, and produced a paper signed 
by seven doctors of the Sorbonne, in which the same opinion was formally 
set forth. This rendered Anne more uneasy than before, until the courtly 
Abbé de Beaumont—one of the preceptors of the youthful king—produced 
another document, signed by fourteen doctors of the Sorbonne, in which 
the opera was pronounced harmless and lawful. This opinion having 
twice as many signatures attached to it, was considered twice as good as 
the other one, and the queen was at once and for ever relieved of her 
scruples. As for the curé of St. Germain, he gained nothing by his very 
high puritanism. A report was soon afterwards circulated which quite 
destroyed his influence for good or evil. It was stated and believed that 
his opposition to the opera had been dictated, not by conscientious motives, 
but by those wicked feelings—envy, hatred, and malice towards Father 
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Vincent, the queen’s confessor, who had previously authorized the per- 
formances he condemned, and whom he wished to ruin. 

The Carnival was always remarkable ‘for its rude sports. Cock- 
fighting, bear-baiting, and other species of animal torture were then 
allowed full swing. Its last day, Shrove Tuesday, was the high holiday 
of foot-ball players. The amusement on which the latter delighted was 
carried to a greater extreme in Florence—the medieval Athens—than 
anywhere else. Early on Shrove Tuesday morning the young Florentines 
of the better classes disguised themselves, and forming parties, set out to 
scour the city. Each party was provided with a large football, and 
every individual was armed with a mop well bedaubed with soot, grease, 
pitch, and other such matter. The ball was kicked through the streets ; 
if a shop happened to be open in it bounded, and the players after it, 
upsetting everything. A like fate befell such stalls as happened to stand 
in their way. The passengers, too, were hunted even into the churches, 
and belaboured with the mops; for these subjects of Momus considered 
it high treason to their king for any one to pursue his avocations on such 
a day. When two parties happened to encounter a battle with mops 
ensued, which frequently warmed into a real fight. Indeed the day 
seldom passed without several serious affrays. 

Not the least singular of the scenes which marked the Carnival of the’ 
past were its processions. They were moral, mythic, historic, politic, 
and comic according to the taste of those who got them up. A specimen 
of these processions, whose exact character it would be difficult to deter- 
mine, was exhibited in Paris during the supremacy of the League by the 
Walloon soldiers of the Spanish garrison. It was called the Masque of 
the Patience of Job. One of the Walloons representing the ‘‘ Good man 
Job” was mounted on an ass, whose tail he held instead of a bridle. In 
front of him went a crowd of musicians playing with all their might, and 
after him followed some hundreds of his comrades naked to the waist, and 
painted like so many Indians about to take to the war-path. Close 
behind Job came two soldiers got up to represent—the one the wife of the 
patriarch, and the other the evil spirit. And between the three was 
maintained a conversation which parodied in terms equally gross and 
ridiculous some of those recorded in the Bible. This farce was interrupted 
from time to time in order that the ‘‘ Good man Job” might bestow his 
blessing—a choice piece of low ribaldry—on the spectators. 

A masque of another order—perhaps the most striking ever witnessed 
—was exhibited at Florence during the Carnival of 1512—the Medici 
being then in exile. The night had already closed round, and the streets 
were thronged with merry-makers when a low, deep, wailing sound, like 
the wind sweeping through a pine wood, or the dash of the waves on the 
beach, was heard in the distance. Every one paused and listened. The 
strange sound drew nearer, and, as it did so, ‘‘ The Miserere,”’ chanted by 
many voices, fell clearly on the ear. While the listeners were wondering 
what this lugubrious hymn signified a procession came in view like a river 
of fire, for every member thereof carried a lighted torch. The concen- 
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trated blaze rendered the torch-bearers strangely distinct, and the spec- 
tators shuddered, for every one wore a snow-white death’s-head mask 
over an inky shroud. It seemed as if the grave had released its dead to 
share in this particular Carnival. The thrilling interest of the scene 
increased as the procession streamed along. In its centre was a cart, 
drawn by four oxen, whose sides were grim with pale crosses, skulls, and 
bones, painted on a jet black ground, and from the roof six black banners, 
similarly blazoned, streamed to the ground. On a pedestal in the centre 
of that roof stood the figure of Death, with a scythe in his hand—a 
terrible figure, with the light streaming through his hollow skull and 
empty ribs, and glancing on his bleached bones ; and, at the feet of Death 
lay six half-open sepulchres, in which were seen six dead bodies, partly 
decayed. Immediately behind the car rode a troop of skeletons, mounted 
on miserable horses, whose sable trappings were embroidered with pale 
crosses and symbols of the grave; and each ghastly cavalier was attended 
by four squires, as ghastly as himself, each of whom carried a blazing 
torch in one hand, and a black banner, sown with white crosses and 
bleaching bones, in the other. The strong, but fitful, light of the countless 
torches gave a quivering appearance to the spectacle that intensified 
the appalling effect. Suddenly, a long, piercing trumpet-blast pealed. 
The spectators shrank, and thought of the Last Judgment. At the call 
the dreary procession ceased its chant, and came to a dead halt. Then 
the sepulchres on the car flew open, and the dead within, springing to their 
feet, burst into a dismal song, one of whose verses ran as follows :— 


Morti siam’, come vedete ; As ye see, dead we be ; 
Cosi morti, vedrem’ voi ; Dead like us, ye we’ll see : 
Fummo gia, come voi sete ; We have been just as ye ; 
Voi sarete, come noi.* Ye shall be just as we. 


At the close of this song the trumpet rang again. Then the dead sank 
back into their sepulchres, the masquers resumed their chant, and the 
spectre march moved on. This hideous show had a political significance, 
but we do not care to spoil the gloomy effect by giving it. 

“The Mask of Death” was not the type of the Florentine Carnival 
processions. The latter were mostly of a very different character. Such 
subjects as Roman triumphs, mythic and allegoric groups, and the marches 
of Bacchus and Silenus were much more popular. All these were pro- 
duced with extraordinary magnificence, and numbers with a freedom not 
surpassed by any of the paintings of the era. In all cases they were 
designed by artists of the highest repute. Piero Cosimo arranged the 
Mask of Death, and Leonardo di Vinci was the contriver of two masks 
exhibited during the Carnival that followed the election of Leo X. In 
these shows short songs were sung, with whose composition the greatest 
of the Italians did not disdain to occupy themselves—Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, among others, writing many. A number of them are dull 





* An imitation of this verse occurs frequently on the gravestones of a hundred 
years ago, 
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enough, probably because the circumstances and ways of thinking that 
gave them point have passed away for ever; and, unfortunately, such of 
these Canti Carnascialeschi as still remain witty and joyous possess another 
characteristic, which forbids their translation. 

During the period of high religious excitement, produced by the 
preaching of Savonarola—the Southern John Knox—the Florentine 
Carnival underwent a remarkable change. The dances, processions, and 
extravagant revelry were not discontinued, but they assumed a decidedly 
Scriptural tone. In every street Shrove Tuesday beheld a repetition of 
the patriarch David and his Israelites dancing before the Ark. Here 
citizens of all ranks and ages formed circles under the direction of one or 
other of the numerous imitators of the great preacher, and gallopped round 
and round in fantastic gambols to the sound of perhaps the most curiotis 
hymn that mortal brain ever produced. ‘The stanzas were as eccentric 
as the steps, and each of them closed with some such refrain as this :— 


We dance and sing and prance and fling ; 
*Tis grace that makes us glad : 
No greater bliss can be than his 
Who piously goes mad ! 
Then let us all go mad, go mad, go mad !—then let us all go mad ! 


And mad they went accordingly. Nor could a better proof of it be given 
than the sacrifice which closed the Carnival of 1496. On that day bands 
of young people traversed the city, calling at every house and command- 
ing the inmates to give up their ‘‘ vanities.’’ And give them up they did 
to some purpose. Some brought books—copies of the Decameron being 
the most numerous—others gave up pictures and statues; women aban- 
doned dresses, ornaments, padding, rouge, and false hair; men surren- 
dered cards, dice, and musical instruments ; painters cleared their studios 
of studies from the nude; and conjurors—a numerous body—yielded 
the tools of their trade. All these things—a huge collection—were 
brought to the Old Piazzi, in the centre of which stood a scaffolding built 
for the purpose and well lined with faggots and inflammable material. 
Into the midst of this scaffolding was cast the motley heap, and then the 
torch was applied by the hand of the chief magistrate. The conflagration 
that resulted threw its flame skyward—higher than the loftiest of the 
many lofty towers at Florence. And round the bonfire capered the 
mighty multitude chanting its frantic chorus, which, on this occasion at 
least, was well suited to the scene. 

The Italian monk was not the only reformer who turned the doings of 
the Carnival to account. At Wittenberg the Shrove Tuesday of 1521 
was signalized by a parody on the Papal procession through the Eternal 
City which gave the Germans of that quarter an opportunity of manifest- 
ing their anti-Roman sentiments. Andon the Shrove Tuesday of 1522 
a street show exhibited at Berne, which satirized all the officials of the 
older church from the Pope down to the sexton, did much towards effecting 
the triumph of the Reformation in the sovereign canton. 
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The Carnival was the chosen season for practical joking. Unique in 
its way was a Shrove-tide jest once practised on Cardinal Richelieu. 
Before we tell it, however, we request our readers to remember what 
Richelieu was. To say nothing of his foreign repute, he was known in 
France emphatically as the Red Man. This title might have been sug- 
gested by the scarlet robes which he wore as a prince of the Church ; but 
it was fastened to him by his sanguinary disposition. One after another, 
every independent head in the realm fell before him. He was master 
everywhere. Even the king submitted to the authority he detested. 
And the queen, the beautiful Anne of Austria, while hating the Cardinal, 
much, dreaded him still more. But, as the story goes, Richelieu loved 
the queen. And, as the story adds, he wooed her not unlike certain 
savages of farther India, who convey the first hint of their affections to 
the chosen fair in a stunning blow with a club, and the second in a 
grotesque dance round her as she revives. So much being understood, we 
may now go on with our story. In early life Anne of Austria was just as 
much given to fun as to intrigue, and in both respects she was admirably 
seconded by her confidente, Madame de Chevreuse. One day, during 
the Carnival, the pair chatted, as they often did, about his Eminence and 
his well-known passion—laughing heartily at both. ‘‘ He is desperately 
smitten, madame,” observed the gay duchess ; “ there is nothing that he 
would not do to please your majesty. If you wish it I will undertake to 
make him dance a sarabande this very evening and in this very chamber, 
dressed as a clown. Would you like it, madame? Shall I bring him?” 
‘‘ What nonsense,” replied the queen. But being young, lively, and a 
woman, she found the idea of such a spectacle irresistibly amusing, so 
she took her companion at her word. Madame de Chevreuse went at once 
in search of his Eminence. Now the heart of the great minister was as 
capacious as his head: the one was as full of love as. the other of deep 
policy ; besides, it was Shrove-tide, when folly was licensed. The rendez- 
vous therefore was accepted. Due preparations were made for the 
important event; the floor of the queen’s cabinet was well waxed, and 
Bocean, who was the Baptist Lulli of his day, was sent for and cautioned 
to be silent. But who could keep a secret like that? Assuredly not a 
fiddler; in fact, it was through Boccan that the circumstance obtained 
publicity. The appointed hour came, and with it the Cardinal, but so 
disguised that, verily, neither the mother that bore him, nor the mother- 
church that had to bear him, would have known her son. He was 
dressed like a pantaloon in green velvet, the jacket short, the continua- 
tions shorter and very tight, and a number of little silver bells hanging to 
his garters, while in each hand he bore a pair of castinets—in compliment 
to the queen who, though known as “the Austrian,” was really a Spaniard. 
Boccan struck up a suitable measure, and the Cardinal set to work, for 
work, and hard work too, he found it, since— 


Though quick his wit, his ear was slow, 
And his hand was readier far than his toe. 
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The ladies and the man of catgut and quavers with Vautier and 
Beringhem besides, were placed behind a curtain from whence, and very 
much at their ease, they surveyed the dancer’s antics. And these were, 
indeed, antics. But the unintentional ones were by far the more comic ; 
for this novel Jack-in-the-green, venturing a lofty passade, lost his footing, 
and came down heavily on the polished floor. He was up again quicker 
than they expected ; but the accident sadly marked the grace of his further 
movements, causing him to halt very perceptibly, and to pause more than 
once in his jig to rub. The spectators laughed till they cried: and who 
could help it? “For,” says the recording gossip, ‘‘ though it be fifty 
long years ago, I still find myself grinning broadly at the recollection.” 

Charles IX.—that monarch of sanguinary memory—once played off an 
odd but very characteristic jest at a Carnival ball in the Louvre. The 
apartments were crowded with splendidly dressed maskers of both sexes ; 
and among this brilliant company the king let loose ten cut-purses, care- 
fully selected by the Lieutenant of the Chatelet and the Chevalier du Guet 
from among the most expert of the many masters of the craft then to be 
found in Paris. Having dressed the scoundrels in court suits, Charles 
set them to work. ‘‘Go,’’ said he, ‘‘ and steal everything you can—steal 
like tout les diables, and when the ball is over, bring your plunder to me: 
but observe that you do all things dexterously. Should one of you allow 
himself to be detected, then’—here Charles uncoiled a cable’s length 
of oaths, for he was a mighty swearer—‘‘I will have him hanged on the 
spot!” The thieves bowed, and, mingling with the throng, pursued their 
avocation. They stole the necklace of one lady, the girdle of another, the 
fan of a third, and the bracelet of a.fourth. Here they snatched off an 
ostrich plume, and there they cut away an embroidered skirt. From the 
Duke of Guise they purloined his comfit-box, and from the Captain of the 
Guard his court sword. Charles watched them to the end of the ball, being 
not less delighted with the dismay of the plundered than with the dexterity 
of the plunderers. When all was over, the monarch reviewed his merry 
men and their takings, which amounted in value to more than 1,500 crowns. 
Then, with remarkable inconsistence, he lectured the thieves on the 
manifold perils of their profession, and dismissed them. But as he allowed 
them to carry off every item of their booty, it is to be feared that the 
sermon produced but small effect. 

As good a Carnival jest as either of the foregoing was one by that 
master of practical joking, Henri Jules Prince of Condé, son of the great 
soldier. This prince was a mighty hunter, and at Chantilly he possessed 
a chase that would have been perfect had not its symmetry been some- 
what spoiled by a farm belonging to la Roze, one of the king’s private 
secretaries. Condé sought to buy the farm, and offered any price there- 
for, up to treble its worth; but la Roze was as stubborn as Naboth, and 
refused to part with his property. Then Condé laid a plan of revenge. 
All through the winter the gamekeepers on his various estates were 
employed in trapping foxes and transmitting them to Chantilly, where, by 
the eve of Shrove Tuesday, more than four hundred of these animals were 
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collected. That night all the foxes were put in bags, and carted to the 
high wall which begirt the farm of la Roze; and for five long hours Condé 
and his numerous servants were employed in dropping the Reynards over 
the wall as fast as their merriment would allow. Next morning, when 
la Roze was sitting down to breakfast, in rushed a farm-labourer with a 
doleful story of foxes. He was followed by a second, the latter by a third, 
and so on in rapid succession, until twenty clowns were collected all with 
the same cry, ‘‘ The foxes! the foxes!’’ La Roze was amazed: he rushed 
out to be still more amazed. There were foxes in his orchard, foxes among 
the cabbages, foxes in the cornfields, foxes here, and there, and every- 
where: nothing but foxes; and these, not solitary foxes, but foxes in 
droves, all as excited as possible, careering about the grounds, and barking 
and fighting like things possessed. For a time la Roze believed that for 
some of his many sins his estate had been cursed with a plague of the 
vermin. There were, however, too many concerned in Condé’s joke for the 
secret to be kept, and long before noon la Roze was apprized of the truth. 
He went straight to the King, and made his complaint. Louis XIV. 
laughed—how could he help it? But he rendered the complainant full 
Carnival justice. Sending for Condé, he commanded him to make good 
the damage done, and to catch all the foxes within twenty-four hours, on 
pain of his royal displeasure. The Prince did both, finding the hunt 
anything rather than a pleasant one; and, on the whole, not particularly 
satisfied with his imitation of Samson. 

Louis XI. was given to Carnival jokes which partook of his own 
sardonic character. All round the old tiger’s den, Plessis les Tours, 
stretched a wood, and from nearly every tree of it dangled a dead body: 
for Louis was terribly ready with capital punishment, and he never allowed 
the remains of such victims as died by strangulation to be removed. 
There they hung—low down within a foot or so of the ground—bleaching 
in the wind, and the dried skeletons making a loathsome creaking as they 
swung to and fro. We have termed Louis a tiger, but he bore more 
resemblance to a grim old spider crouching at the bottom of his web, and 
surrounded by the bodies of his victims. On Shrove Tuesday night Louis 
commanded his guards to rouse up the neighbouring villagers, and hurry 
them to the castle. There he had already provided music, and while his 
fiddlers played, he compelled each of his unwilling guests to take a 
gibbeted corpse as partner, and dance before it until dawn; nor did he 
forget to arrange the couples. There were many there who had husbands, 
sweethearts, and relatives among the dead, and 

Atrocious as was the jest of Louis XI., it was hardly more so than 
many others which the chroniclers record of the great seigneurs of the 
olden time. Among the few of these that will bear quoting should be 
classed the feudal custom of causing every plebeian bride to dance an 
unseemly dance, and to sing a ludicrous song in the church porch, and 
before the Lord of the Manor, within a year of her wedding. The 
ceremony for the most part took place during the Carnival. We find that 
1{ was observed in France so late as 1620. We have now under our eyes 
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‘ 


the report of a judgment of that date,* which terminated a suit that had 
lasted for nine years, by deciding which of the rival seigneurs was entitled 
to preside at the ‘ chansons.” 

Perhaps the most singular of all Shrove-tide ceremonies was one that 
used to be celebrated yearly in the now demolished Cathedral of 
St. Lambert at Liege. It seems that, at some unknown period, the 
unlucky peasants of Nomale, in the Hesbaye, had ventured to take 
liberties with the geese belonging to the Canons of St. Lambert, and, what 
was worse, had contrived to be found out. In consequence thereof, they 
were compelled to do penance every Shrove-tide as follows :—Harly that 
morning all the villagers who were not bedridden gathered on the village 
green. Having picked out the most repulsive-looking old woman amongst 
them, they dressed her with appropriate absurdities, and stuck a live 
goose under her arm. Then, forming in procession, they posted the hag 
in front, and, cackling and hissing the while like so many lunatics, they 
marched to the Cathedral, where the canons awaited them. The villagers 
formed round the church, while the canons stood in a group in the centre. 
Up to this group went the old woman, and presented her goose with an 
appropriate speech ; then, hobbling from one churchman to another, she 
bestowed a hideous grimace upon each. ‘‘ And,” adds the annalist, 
‘when she happened to repeat the same gesture twice over, the canons, 
who were connoisseurs in that kind of thing, made her begin again.” 

We need not remark that the Carnival was prolific of duels, since 
everybody is aware of that. It is not, however, so generally known that 
such combats, as that of Beaumauoir and his Bretons against thirty 
Englishmen are to be included among the curiosities of the Carnival, 
though a little research will show that such is the fact. One of these 
combats was fought in the closing year of the sixteenth century, and 
where one would least expect it—among the Dutch fens. The northern 
provinces of Flanders, then at war with the Spanish occupants of the 
South, had the sympathies of France and England, and many adventurers 
from both countries fought in their ranks. Among these was a gallant 
Norman, Monsieur le Bréauté, who did good service to his party at the 
head of a partisan corps. It happened that on the other side there was a 
man of similar character, Gerard Abram Zoon, better known as Lekker- 
beetzen or Savoury Morsel—about as odd a nom de guerre as we have ever 
met with. He also commanded a body of partisans between which and 
that of the Norman a strong rivalry sprang up in the course of the 
campaign of 1599. Towards the end of that campaign Bréaute’s lieu- 
tenant, while making a raid with a portion of the band, was met by 
Abram Zoon at the head of a large force, and made prisoner. The captive 
wrote to his captain requesting him to pay his ransom. And the captain, 
who preferred to receive ransoms rather than pay them, wrote in reply 
that he had no mind to do so. He concluded his letter with these words : 
‘‘T am vexed and ashamed that you, at the head of twenty fine fellows 





* Traité des Droits Honorifiques, ii., 10—26. 
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should allow yourself to be beaten by forty scoundrels.” This letter was 
shown to Abram Zoon, who replied to it, informing Bréauté that he had 
no need to be vexed or ashamed at what had happened, since the same 
scoundrels, who had beaten his men in his absence with superior numbers, 
were ready to repeat the deed in his presence with equal numbers. Such 
an epistle could have but one result in those days, and a duel of twenty 
aside was soon arranged. It was fought on the 4th of February, 1600, 
between Bois-le-Duc and Gertruydenberg, on the heath of Vucht, where 
there was plenty of room to maneuvre. Both parties were mounted, and 
carried the usual weapons.. At one o’clock at noon they formed in front 
of one another, while a trumpeter from each side counted the numbers, 
During this pause Bréauté had Abram Zoon pointed out to him, and took 
particular notice of his person—with what intent we shall soon see. 
The Fleming was accompanied by his brother and his brother-in-law, who 
commanded under him; the rest of his men were all compatriots. The 
opposite party were as exclusively French; thus the coming combat was 
to be one of nationality against nationality. In the first charge Bréauté’s 
pistol-shot slew Abram Zoon, whose brother and brother-in-law fell at the 
same moment. On the French side two were slain; so far the advantage 
lay with them. Bréauté, however, who allowed himself to be carried 
away by the excitement of the fight, sank the captain in the swordsman, 
and neglected the conduct of his troop. On the other hand, the Flemings, 
cooler by temperament, and all veterans besides, did not allow themselves 
to be depressed by the loss of their leaders. Closing their ranks imme- 
diately after the shock, they bore down on the scattered Frenchmen in a 
complete body. In the new onset Bréauté lost three men slain and his 
own horse, while but one of his antagonists went down. Again the 
parties passed through one another, again the Flemings closed their ranks, 
and again Breauté, who was remounted on the horse of a comrade, forgot 
his duty. He lost four horses, including his new mount, and one man in 
the third encounter, while his opponents lost not one of either. The 
advantage was now decidedly on the side of the latter. So Bréauté’s 
companions saw, and in a panic seven of them turned and fled at full 
gallop. For twoof the runaways some excuse might be urged since both 
were severely wounded, and one had both arms disabled. Bréauté con- 
tinued the fight for some time longer, and, on foot as he was, he slew two 
Flemings. But two more of his own men falling, and all the horses but 
one, he felt that further conflict was hopeless, and surrendered with four 
companions. Among the latter was his nephew, Thebault, who was still 
mounted, but who would not abandon his captain and relative. It is 
stated that the gallant Frenchmen were slain in cold blood immediately 
after the action. So closed the last chivalrous combat of the middle 
ages, and with it we close our Curiosities of the Carnival. 
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CHAPTER LXXIU. 
Tue SAUNTER IN Town. 


S Atlee sauntered along towards 

Downing Street, whence he pur- 
posed to despatch his telegram to 
Greece, he thought a good deal of 
his late interview with Lord Danes- 
bury. There was much in it that 
pleased him. He had so far suc- 
3 ceeded in re Kostalergi, that the 
} case was not scouted out of court ; 
| the matter, at least, was to be enter- 
S) tained, and even that was something. 
\\ The fascination of a scheme to be 
& developed, an intrigue to be worked 
f out, had for his peculiar nature a 
# charm little short of ecstasy. The 
demand upon his resources for craft 
® andskill, concealment and duplicity, 
was only second in his estimation to 
the delight he felt at measuring his 
intellect with some other, and seeing 
whether, in the game of subtlety, he had his master. 

Next to this, but not without a long interval, was the pleasure he felt 
at the terms in which Lord Danesbury spoke of him. No orator accus- 
tomed to hold an assembly enthralled by his eloguence—no actor habituated 
to sway the passions of a crowded theatre—is more susceptible to the 
promptings of personal vanity than your “practised talker.” The man 
who devotes himself to be a ‘‘ success” in conversation glories more in 
his triumphs, and sets a greater value on his gifts, than any other I 
know of. 

That men of mark and station desired to meet him—that men whose 
position secured to them the advantage of associating with the pleasantest 
people and the freshest minds—men who commanded, s0 to say, the best 
talking in society-——wished to confer with and to hear him, was an 
intense flattery, and he actually longed for the occasion of display. He 
had learned a good deal since he had left Ireland. He had less of that 
fluency which Irishmen cultivate, seldom ventured on an epigram, never 
on an anecdote,was guardedly circumspect as to statements of fact, and, on 
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the whole, liked to understate his case, and affect distrust of his own 
opinion. Though there was not one of these which were not more or less 
restrictions on him, he could be brilliant and witty when occasion served, 
and there was an incisive neatness in his repartee in which he had no 
equal. Some of those he was to meet were well known amongst the most 
agreeable people of society, and he rejoiced that at least if he were to be 
put upon his trial, he should be judged by his peers. 

With all these flattering prospects, was it not strange that his lordship 
never dropped a word, nor even a hint, as to his personal career? He 
had told him, indeed, that he could not hope for success at Cradford, 
and laughingly said, ‘‘ You have left Odger miles behind you in your 
Radicalism. Up to this, we have had no Parliament in England sufiiciently 
advanced for your opinions.”” On the whole, however, if not followed up 
—which Lord Danesbury strongly objected to it’s being—he said there 
was no great harm in a young man making his first advances in political life 
by something startling. They are only fireworks, it is true; the great 
requisite is, that they be brilliant, and do not go out with a smoke and 
a bad smell ! : 

Beyond this, he had told him nothing. Was he minded to take him 
out to Turkey, and as what ? He had already explained to him that the 
old days in which a clever fellow could be drafted at once into a secre- 
taryship of Embassy were gone by; that though a Parliamentary title was 
held to supersede all others, whether in the case of a man or a landed 
estate, it was all-essential to be in the House for that, and that a diploma- 
tist, like a sweep, must begin when he is little. 

‘As his private secretary,” thought he, “the position is at once fatal 
to all my hopes with regard to Lady Maude.” There was not a woman 
living more certain to measure a man’s pretensions by his station. 
‘‘ Hitherto I have not been ‘classed.’ I might be anybody, or go any- 
where. My wide capabilities seemed to say that if I descended to do 
small things, it would be quite as easy for me to do great ones; and 
though I copied despatches, they would have been rather better if I had 
drafted them also.” 

Lady Maude knew this. She knew the esteem in which her uncle 
held him. She knew how that uncle, shrewd man of the world as he was, 
valued the sort of qualities he saw in him, and could, better than most 
men, decide how far such gifts were marketable, and what price they 
brought to their possessor. 

‘‘ And yet,” cried he, ‘they don’t know one half of me! What 
would they say if they knew that it was I wrote the great paper on 
Turkish Finance in the Memorial Diplomatique, and the review of it in 
the Quarterly; that it was I who exposed the miserable compromise of 
Thiers with Gambetta in the Débats, and defended him in the Daily News ; 
that the hysterical scream of the Kreutz Zeitung, and the severe article on 

Bismarck in the Fortnightly were both mine; and that at this moment I 
am urging in the Pike how the Fenian prisoners must be amnestied, and 
showing in a London review that if they are liberated Mr. Gladstone 
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should be attainted for high treason ? I should like well to let them know 
all this; and I’m not sure I would not risk all the consequences to do it.”’ 

And then he as suddenly bethought him how little account men of 
letters were held in by the Lady Maudes of this world ; what a humble 
place they assigned them socially ; and how small they estimated their 
chances of worldly success ! 

‘It is the unrealism of literature as a career strikes them; and they 
cannot see how men are to assure themselves of the ‘ quoi vivre’ by pro- 
viding what so few want, and even they could exist without.” 

It was in reverie of this fashion he walked the streets, as little cogni- 
sant of the crowd around him as if he were sauntering along some 
rippling stream in a mountain gorge. 





CHAPTER LXXII. 
A DARKENED Roo,. 


Tue “comatose” state, to use the language of the doctors, into which 
Gorman O’Shea had fallen, had continued so long as to excite the greatest 
apprehensions of his friends; for although not amounting to complete 
insensibility, it left him so apathetic, and indifferent to everything and every- 
one, that the girls Kate and Nina, in pure despair, had given up reading 
or talking to him, and passed their hours of ‘‘ watching” in perfect 
silence in the half-darkened room. 

The stern immobility of his pale features, the glassy and meaning- 
less stare of his large blue eyes, the unvarying rhythm of a long-drawn 
respiration, were signs that at length became more painful to contemplate 
than evidences of actual suffering; and as day by day went on, and 
interest grew more and more eager about the trial, which was fixed for the 
coming Assize, it was pitiable to see him, whose fate was so deeply 
pledged on the issue, unconscious of all that went on around him, and 
not caring to know any of those details the very least of which might 
determine his future lot. 

The instructions drawn up for the defence were sadly in need of the 
sort of information which the sick man alone could supply; and Nina 
and Kate had both been entreated to watch for the first favourable 
moment that should present itself, and ask certain questions, the answers 
to which would be of the last importance. 

Though Gills’ affidavit gave many evidences of unscrupulous falsehood, 
there was no counter-evidence to set against it, and O’Shea’s counsel com- 
plained strongly of the meagre instructions which were briefed to him in 
the case, and his utter inability to construct a defence upon them. 

‘‘ He said he would tell me something this evening, Kate,” said Nina; “so, 
if you will let me, I will go in your place and remind him of his promise.” 

This hopeful sign of returning intelligence was so gratifying to Kate, 
that she readily consented to the proposition of her cousin taking ‘ her 
watch,” and, if possible, learning something of his wishes. 
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“He said it,” continued Nina, “like one talking to himself, and it 
was not easy to follow him. The words, as well as I could make out, 
were, ‘I will say it to-day—this evening, if I can. When it is said’— 
here he muttered something, but I cannot say whether the words were, 
‘ My mind will be at rest,’ or ‘I shall be at rest for evermore.’ ”’ 

Kate did not utter a word, but her eyes swam, and two large tears 
stole slowly down her face. 

‘‘ His own conviction is that he is dying,” said Nina; but Kate never 
spoke. 

‘‘The doctors persist,” continued Nina, ‘‘in declaring that this 
depression is only a well-known symptom of the attack, and that all 
affections of the brain are marked by a certain tone of despondency. 
They even say more, and that the cases where this symptom predomi- 
nates are more frequently followed by recovery. Are you listening to me, 
child ?” 

“No: I was following some thoughts of my own.” 

‘‘T was merely telling you why I think he is getting better.” 

Kate leaned her head on her cousin’s shoulder, and she did not speak. 
The heaving motion of her shoulders and her chest betrayed the agitation 
she could not subdue. 

‘‘T wish his aunt were here; I see how her absence frets him. Is she 
too ill for the journey ?”’ asked Nina. 

‘‘ She says not, and she seems in some way to be coerced by others ; 
but a telegram this morning announces she would try and reach Kilgobbin 
this evening.” 

‘* What could coercion mean? Surely this is mere fancy ?” 

“T am not so certain of that. The convent has great hopes of 
inheriting her fortune. She is rich, and she is a devout Catholic; and 
we have heard of cases where zeal for the Church has pushed discretion 
“very far.” 

‘* What a worldly creature it is!” cried Nina ; ‘and who would have 
suspected it ?”’ 

‘‘T do not see the worldliness of my believing that people will do 
much to serve the cause they follow. When chemists tell us that there is 
no finding such a thing as a glass of pure water, where are we to go 
for pure motives ?” 

‘*'To one’s heart, of course,” said Nina ; but the curl of her perfectly- 
cut upper lip as she said it scarcely vouched for the sincerity. 

On that same evening, just as the last flickerings of twilight were 
dying away, Nina stole into the sick-room and took her place noiselessly 
beside the bed. 

Slowly moving his arm without turning his head, or by any gesture 
whatever acknowledging her presence, he took her hand and pressed it 
to his burning lips, and then laid it upon his cheek. She made no effort 
to withdraw her hand, and sat perfectly still and motionless. 

“* Are we alone ?”” whispered he, in a voice hardly audible. 

‘* Yes, quite alone.” 
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‘If I should say what—displease you,” faltered he, his agitation 
making speech even more difficult ; ‘‘ how shall I tell ?”” And once more 
he pressed her hand to his lips. 

“No, no; have no fears of displeasing me. Say what you would like 
to tell me.” 

“It is this, then,” said he, with an effort. ‘I am dying with my 
secret in my heart. Iam dying, to carry away with me the love I am 
not to tell—my love for you, Kate.” 

“Tam not Kate,” was almost on her lips, but her struggle to keep 
silent was aided by that desire so strong in her nature—to follow out 
a situation of difficulty to the end. She did not love him, nor did she 
desire his love; but a strange sense of injury at hearing his profession 
of love for another shot a pang of intense suffering through her heart, 
and she lay back in her chair with a cold feeling of sickness like fainting. 
The overpowering passion of her nature was jealousy, and to share 
even the admiration of a salon, the ‘‘ passing homage,” as such deference 
is called, with another, was a something no effort of her generosity could 
compass. 

Though she did not speak, she suffered her hand to remain unre- 
sistingly within his own. After a short pause he went on: “I thought 
yesterday that I was dying, and in my rambling intellect I thought I took 
leave of you; and do you know my last words—my last words, Kate ?”’ 

‘“‘No; what were they ?” 

‘‘ My last words were these, ‘ Beware of the Greek; have no friendship 
with the Greek.’ ” 

‘¢ And why that warning ?”’ said she, in a low faint voice. 

‘¢ She is not of us, Kate; none of her ways or thoughts are ours, nor 
would they suit us. She is subtle, and clever, and sly, and these only 
mislead those who live simple lives.”’ 

‘* May it not be that you wrong her ?” 

‘‘T have tried to learn her nature.” 

“‘ Not to love it?” 

‘<I believe I was beginning to love her—just when you were cold to 
me. You remember when ?”’ 

‘*T do; and it was this coldness was the cause. Was it the only 
cause ?” 

‘“‘No, no. She has wiles and ways which, with her beauty, make 
her nigh irresistible.” 

‘* And now you are cured of this passion ? There is no trace of it in 
your breast ?”’ 

‘Not a vestige. But why speak of her?” 

‘¢ Perhaps I am jealous.” 

Once more he pressed his lips to her hand and kissed it rapturously.! 

‘No, Kate,” cried he, ‘‘none but you have the place in my heart. 
Whenever I have tried a treason it has turned against me. Is there light 
enough in the room to find a small portfolio of red-brown leather? It is 
on that table yonder.” 
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Had the darkness been not almost complete, Nina would scarcely 
have ventured to rise and cross the room, so fearful was she of being 
recognised. 

‘‘It is locked,” said she, as she laid it beside him on the bed; but 
touching a secret spring, he opened it, and passed his fingers hurriedly 
through the papers within. 

‘‘T believe it must be this,” saidhe. ‘I think I know the feel of the 
paper. It is a telegram from my aunt; the doctor gave it to me last 
night. We read it over together four or five times. This is it, and these 
are the words: ‘If Kate will be your wife, the estate of O’Shea’s Barn is 
your own for ever.’ ”’ 

‘Ts she to have no time to think over this offer ?”” asked she. 

‘‘ Would you like candles, Miss ?”’ asked a maid-servant, of whose 
presence there neither of the others had been aware. 

‘No, nor are you wanted,’’ said Nina, haughtily, as she arose, while 
it was not without some difficulty she withdrew her hand from the sick 
man’s grasp. 

‘‘T know,” said he, falteringly, ‘‘ you would not leave me if you had 
not left hope to keep me company in your absence. Is not that so, Kate ?” 

‘* By by,” said she, softly, and stole away. 





CHAPTER LXXIV. 
An ANGRY COLLOQUY. 


Ir was with passionate eagerness Nina set off in search of Kate. Why 
she should have felt herself wronged, outraged, insulted even, is not so 
easy to say, nor shall I attempt any analysis of the complex web of senti- 
ments which, so to say, spread itself over her faculties. The man who 
had so wounded her self-love had been at her feet, he had followed her in 
her walks, hung over the piano as she sang—shown by a thousand signs 
that sort of devotion by which men intimate that their lives have but one 
solace, one ecstasy, one joy. By what treachery had he been moved to 
all this, if he really loved another? That he was simply amusing himself 
with the sort of flirtation she herself could take up as a mere pastime was 
not to be believed. . That the worshipper should be insincere in his worship 
was too dreadful to think of. And yet it was to this very man she had 
once turned to avenge herself on Walpole’s treatment of her; she had 
even said, ‘‘ Could you not make a quarrel with him?”’ Now, no woman 
of foreign breeding puts such a question without the perfect consciousness 
that, in accepting a man’s championship, she has virtually admitted his 
devotion. Her own levity of character, the thoughtless indifference with 
which she would sport with any man’s affections, so far from inducing her 
to palliate such caprices, made her more severe and unforgiving. ‘ How 
shall I punish him for this ? How shall I make him remember whom it is 
he has insulted ?” repeated she over and over to herself as she went. 

The servants passed her on the stairs with trunks and luggage of 
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various kinds; but she was too much engrossed with her own thoughts to 
notice them. Suddenly the words, ‘Mr. Walpole’s room,” caught her 
ear, and she asked, ‘‘ Has any one come ?” 

Yes; two gentlemen had just arrived. A third was to come that 
night, and Miss O’Shea might be expected at any moment. 

‘¢ Where was Miss Kate ?’’ she inquired. 

‘¢In her own room at the top of the house.” 

Thither she hastened at once. 

‘‘ Be a dear good girl,” cried Kate as Nina entered, ‘‘ and help me in 
my many embarrassments. Here are a flood of visitors all coming un- 
expectedly. Major Lockwood and Mr. Walpole have come, Miss Betty 
will be here for dinner, and Mr. Atlee, whom we all believed to be in Asia, 
may arrive to-night. I shall be able to feed them; but how to lodge 
them with any pretension to comfort is more than I can see.” 

‘‘T am in little humour to aid any one. I have my own troubles— 
worse ones, perhaps, than playing hostess to disconsolate travellers.”’ 

«¢ And what are your troubles, dear Nina ? ”’ 

‘‘T have half a mind not to tell you. You ask me with that super- 
cilious air that seems to say, ‘How can a creature like you be of interest 
enough to any one or anything to have a difficulty ?’”’ 

‘*T force no confidences,” said the other, coldly. 

‘* For that reason, you shall have them—at least this one. What will 
you say when I tell you that young O’Shea has made me a declaration, a 
formal declaration of love ?”’ 

‘‘T should say that you need not speak of it as an insult nor an 
offence.” 

‘‘ Indeed! and if so, you would say what was perfectly wrong. It 
was both insult and offence—yes, both. Do you know that the man 
mistook me for you, and called me Kate?” 

‘¢ How could this be possible ? ”’ 

‘‘In a darkened room, with a sick man slowly rallying from a long 
attack of stupor; nothing of me to be seen but my hand, which he 
devoured with kisses—raptures, indeed, Kate, of which I had no con- 
ception till I experienced them by counterfeit !”’ 

‘© Oh! Nina, this is not fair!” 

“It is true, child, The man caught my hand, and declared he would 
never quit it till I promised it should be his own. Nor was he content 
with this ; but, anticipating his right to be lord and master, he bade you 
to beware of me/ ‘ Beware of that Greek girl!’ were his words—words 
strengthened by what he said of my character and my temperament. I 
shall spare you, and I shall spare myself, his acute comments on the 
nature he dreaded to see in companionship with his wife. I have had 
good training in learning these unbiassed judgments—my early life 
abounded in such experiences—but this young gentleman’s cautions were 
candour itself.” 

‘¢T am sincerely sorry for what has pained you.” 

“I did not say it was this boy’s foolish words had wounded me so 
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acutely. I could bear sterner critics than he is—his very blundering 
misconception of me would always plead his pardon. How could he, or 
how could they with whom he lived and talked, and smoked and swaggered, 
know of me, or such as me? What could there be in the monotonous 
vulgarity of their tiresome lives that should teach them what we are, or 
what we wish to be? By what presumption did he dare to condemn all 
that he could not understand ? ” 

‘‘ You are angry, Nina; and I will not say, without some cause.”’ 

‘‘ What ineffable generosity! You can really constrain yourself to 
believe that I have been insulted !”’ 

‘‘T should not say insulted.” 

‘You cannot be an honest judge in such a cause. Every outrage 
offered to me was an act of homage to yourself! If you but knew how I 
burned to tell him who it was, whose hand he held in his, and to whose 
ears he had poured out his raptures! To tell him, too, how the Greek 
girl would have resented his presumption, had he but dared to indulge 
it! One of the women servants, it would seem, was a witness to this 
boy’s declaration. I think it was Mary was in the room, I do not know 
for how long, but she announced her presence by asking some question 
about candles. In fact, I shall have become a servants’-hall scandal by 
this time.” 

‘‘There need not be any fear of that, Nina; there are no bad 
tongues amongst our people.” 

‘‘T know all that. I know we live amidst human perfectabilities—all 
of Irish manufacture, and warranted to be genuine.” 

‘‘T would hope that some of your impressions of Ireland are not - 
unfavourable ? ” 

“‘T scarcely know. I suppose you understand each other, and are 
tolerant about capricious moods and ways, which to strangers might seem 
to have a deeper significance. I believe you are not as hasty, or as violent, 
or as rash as you seem, and I am sure you are not as impulsive in your 
generosity, or as headlong in your affections. Not exactly that you mean 
to be false, but you are hypocrites to yourselves.” 

‘‘ A very flattering picture of us.” 

‘¢T do not mean to flatter you; and it is to this end I say, you are 
Italians without the subtlety of the Italian, and Greeks without their 
genius. You need not curtsey so profoundly. I could say worse than 
this, Kate, if I were minded to do so.” 

‘“‘Pray do not be so minded then. Pray remember that, even when 
you wound me, I cannot return the thrust.” 

‘‘T know what you mean,” cried Nina, rapidly. ‘‘ You are veritable 
Arabs in your estimate of hospitality, and he who has eaten your salt is 
sacred.”’ 

** You remind me of what I had nigh forgotten, Nina—of our coming 
guests.” 

‘Do you know why Walpole and his friend are coming?” ! 

‘* They are already come, Nina—they are out walking with papa ; but 
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what has brought them here I cannot guess, and, since I have heard your 
description of Ireland, I cannot imagine.” 
‘* Nor can I,” said she indolently, and moved away. 





CHAPTER LXXV. 
MAURICE KEARNEY’S REFLECTIONS. 


To have his house full of company, to see his table crowded with guests, 
was nearer perfect happiness than anything Kearney knew; and when he 
set out, the morning after the arrival of the strangers, to show Major 
Lockwood where he would find a brace of woodcocks, the old man was in 
such spirits as he had not known for years. 

‘‘ Why don’t your friend Walpole come with us?” asked he of his 
companion, as they trudged across the bog. 

“‘T believe I can guess,” mumbled out the other; ‘but I’m not 
quite sure I ought to tell.” 

‘IT see,” said Kearney, with a knowing leer; ‘he’s afraid I'll roast 
him about that unlucky despatch he wrote. He thinks, I'll give him 
no peace about that bit of stupidity; for you see, Major, it was stupid, 
and nothing less. Of all the things we despise in Ireland, take my 
word for it, there is nothing we think so little of as a weak Government. 
We can stand up strong and bold against hard usage, and we gain 
self-respect by resistance ; but when you come down to conciliations and 
what you call healing measures, we feel as if you were going to humbug 
us, and there is not a devilment comes into our heads we would not 
do, just to see how you'll bear it: and it’s then your London news- 
papers cry out: ‘ What's the use of doing anything for Ireland?’ We 
pulled down the Church, and we robbed the landlords, and we’re now 
going to back Cardinal Cullen for them, and there they are murthering 
away as bad as ever.” 

‘Ts it not true ?” asked the Major. 

‘‘ And whose fault if it is true? Who has broke down the laws in 
Ireland but yourselves? We Irish never said that many things you called 
crimes were bad in morals, and when it occurs to you now to doubt if 
they are crimes, I'd like to ask you, why wouldn’t we do them? You 
won't give us our independence, and so we'll fight for it; and though, 
maybe, we can’t lick you, we'll make your life so uncomfortable to you, 
keeping us down, that you'll beg a compromise—a healing measure, you'll 
call it—just as when I won’t give Tim Sullivan a lease, he takes a shot at 
me ; and as I reckon the holes in my hat, I think better of it, and take a 
pound or two off his rent.” 

‘‘ So that, in fact, you court the policy of conciliation ?”’ 

‘‘ Only because I’m weak, Major—because I’m weak, and that I must 
live in the neighbourhood. If I could pass my days out of the range of 
Jim’s carbine, I wouldn’t reduce him a shilling.” 
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‘‘T can make nothing of Ireland or Irishmen either.” 

‘‘ Why would you? God help us! we are poor enough and wretched 
enough; but we’re not come down to that yet that a Major of Dragoons. 
can read us like big print.” 

‘* So far as I see, you wish for a strong despotism.” 

‘In one way it would suit us well. Do you see, Major, what a weak ad- 
ministration and uncertain laws do? They set every man in Ireland about 
righting himself by his own hand. If I know I shall be starved when I’m 
turned out of my holding, I’m not at all so sure I’ll be hanged if I shoot my 
landlord. Make me as certain of one as the other, and I’ll not shoot him.”’ 

‘*T believe I understand you.” 

‘“‘ No, you don’t, nor any Cockney among you.” 

‘*T’m not a Cockney.” 

‘‘T don’t care, you're the same: you’re not one of us; nor, if you 
spent fifty years among us, would you understand us.” 

‘Come over and see gig in Berkshire, Kearney, and let me see if you 
can read our people mugimetter.” 

‘‘From all I hearg ’*s not much to read. Your chawbacon isn’t 
as ‘cute a fellow as Pat.” 

‘* He’s easier to live with.” 

‘‘ Maybe so; but I wouldn’t care for a life with such people about me. 
I like human nature, and human feelings—aye, human passions, if you 
must call them so. I want to know—I can make some people love me, 
though I well know there must be others will hate me. You're all for 
tranquillity over in England—a quiet life you call it. I like to live with- 
out knowing what’s coming, and to feel all the time that I know enough 
of the game to be able-to play it as well as my neighbours. Do you 
follow me now, Major ?” 

‘*T’m not quite certain I do.” 

‘“No—but I’m quite certain you don’t; and, indeed, I wonder at 
myself talking to you about these things at all.” 

‘“‘T’m much gratified that you do so. In fact, Kearney, you give me 
courage to speak a little about myself and my own affairs; and, if you 
will allow me, to ask your advice.” 

This was an unusually long speech for the Major, and he actually 
seemed fatigued when he concluded. He was, however, consoled for his 
exertions by seeing what pleasure his words had conferred on Kearney ; 
and with what racy self-satisfaction that gentleman heard himself men- 
tioned as a ‘* wise opinion.” 

‘IT believe I do know a little of life, Major,” said he, sententiously. 
‘‘ As old Giles Dackson used to say, ‘Get Maurice Kearney to tell you 
what he thinks of it.’ Yow knew Giles?” 

“Ho.” 

‘* Well, you’ve heard of hin? No! not even that. There’s another 
proof of what I was saying—we’re two people, the English and the Irish. 
If it wasn’t so, you'd be no stranger to the sayings and doings of one of 
the cutest men that ever lived.” 
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‘“‘ We havo witty fellows, too.” 

‘No, you haven’t! Do you call your House of Commons’ jokes wit ? 
Are the stories you tell at your hustings’ speeches wit? Is there one over 
there ’’—and he pointed in the direction of England—‘ that ever made 
a smart repartee or a brilliant answer to any one about anything? You 
now and then tell an Irish story, and you forget the point ; or you quote 
a French ‘ mot,’ and leave out the epigram. Don’t be angry—it’s truth 
I’m telling you.” 

‘I’m not angry ; though, I must say, I don’t think you aro fair to us.” 

‘“‘ The last bit of brilliancy you had in the House was Brinsley Sheridan 
—and there wasn’t much English about him.” 

“‘T’'ve never heard that the famous O’Connell used to convulse the 
House with his drollery.”’ 

‘‘ Why should he? Didn’t he know where he was ? Do you imagine 
that O’Connell was going to do like poor Lord Killeen, who shipped a 
cargo of coalscuttles to Africa ? ” 

‘¢ Will you explain to me, then, how, if you are so much shrewder and 
wittier and cleverer than us, that it does not make you richer, more 
prosperous, and more contented ?” 

‘I could do that, too, but I’m losing the birds. There’s a cock now. 
Well done! I see you can shoot a bit. Look here, Major, there’s a deal 
in race—in the blood of a people. It’s very hard to make a light-hearted, 
joyous people thrifty. It’s your sullen fellow, that never cuts a joke, nor 
wants any one to laugh at it, that’s the man who saves. If you're a wit, 
you want an audience, and the best audience is round a dinner-table ; and 
we know what that costs. Now, Ireland has been very pleasant for the 
last hundred and fifty years in that fashion, and you, and scores of other 
low-spirited, depressed fellows, come over here to pluck up and rouse 
yourselves, and you go home, and you wonder why the people who amused 
you were not always as jolly as you saw them. I’ve known this country 
now nigh sixty years, and I never knew a turn of prosperity that didn’t 
make us stupid; and, upon my conscience, I believe, if we ever begin to 
grow rich, we'll not be a bit better than yourselves.” 

‘‘ That would be very dreadful,” said the other, in mock horror. 

‘So it would, whether you mean it or not. There’s a hare missed 
this time!” 

‘IT was thinking of something I wanted to ask you. The fact is, 
Kearney, I have a thing on my mind now.’ 

“Ts ita duel? It’s many a day sinee r was out, but I used to know 
every step of the way as well as most men.’ 

‘“‘No; it’s not a duel!” 

‘‘ It’s money, then! Bother it for money. What a deal of bad blood 
it leads to. Tell me all about it, and I'll see if I can’t deal with it.” 

‘* No, it’s not money ; it has nothing to do with money. I’m not hard 
up. I was never less so.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” cried Kearney, staring at him. 

‘¢ Why, what do you mean by that?” 
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‘¢T was curious to see how a man looks, and I’d like to know how he 
feels, that didn’t want money. I can no more understand it than if a 
man told me he didn’t want air.” 

‘* If he had enough to breathe freely, could he need more ?” 

‘* That would depend on the size of his lungs, and I believe mine are 
pretty big. But come now, if there’s nobody you want to shoot, and you 
have a good balance at the banker’s, what can ail you, except it’s a girl 
you want to marry, and she won’t have you.” 

‘¢ Well, there is a lady in the case.” 

‘“¢ Aye, aye! she’s a married woman,” cried Kearney, closing one eye, 
and looking intensely cunning. ‘‘Then I may tell you at once, Major, 
I’m no use to you whatever. If it was a young girl that liked you against 
the wish of her family, or that you were in love with though she was 
below you in condition, or that was promised to another man but wanted 
to get out of her bargain, I’m good for any of these, or scores more of the 
same kind; but if it’s mischief, and misery, and life-long sorrow you have 
in your head, you must look out for another adviser.” 

‘‘ It’s nothing of the kind,”’ said the other, bluntly. ‘It’s marriage 
I was thinking of. I want to settle down and have a wife.” 

“‘ And why couldn’t you, if you think it would be any comfort to you ?” 
The last words were rather uttered than spoken, and sounded like a sad 
reflection uttered aloud. 

‘‘T’m not a rich man,”’ said the Major, with that strain it always cost 
him to speak of himself, ‘‘ but I have got enough to live on. A goodish 
old house, and a small estate, underlet as it is, bringing me about two 
thousand a year, and some expectations, as they call them, from an old 
grand-aunt.” . 

‘‘ You have enough, if you marry a prudent girl,” muttered Kearney, 
who was never happier than when advocating moderation and dis- 
cretion. 

‘¢ Enough, at least, not to look for money with a wife.” 

‘‘ I’m with you there, heart and soul,” cried Kearney. ‘‘ Of all the 
shabby inventions of our civilization, I don’t know one as mean as that 
custom of giving a marriage-portion with a girl. Is it to induce a man 
to take her? Is it to pay for her board and lodging? Is it because 
marriage is a partnership, and she must bring her share into the 
‘concern?’ or is it to provide for the day when they are to part com- 
pany, and each go his own road? Take it how you like, it’s bad and it’s 
shabby. If you're rich enough to give your daughter twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds, wait for some little family festival—her birthday, or her 
husband's birthday, or a Christmas gathering, or maybe a christening— 
and put the notes in her hand. Oh, Major, dear,” cried he, aloud, “ if 
you knew how much of life you lose with lawyers, and what a deal of 
bad blood comes into the world by parchments, you'd see the wisdom of 
trusting more to human kindness and good feeling, and, above all, to the 
honour of gentlemen,—things that now-a-days we always hope to secure 
by Act of Parliament.” 
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‘“‘T go with a great deal of what you say.”’ 

‘‘ Why not with all of it? What do we gain by trying to overreach 
each other? What advantage in a system where it’s always the rogue 
that wins? If I was a king to-morrow, I'd rather fine a fellow for 
quoting Blackstone than for blasphemy, and I'd distribute all the law 
libraries in the kingdom as cheap fuel for the poor. We pray for peace 
and quietness, and we educate a special class of people to keep us always 
wrangling. Where’s the sense of that?” 

While Kearney poured out these words in a flow of fervid conviction, 
they had arrived at a little open space in the wood, from which various 
alleys led off in different directions. Along one of these, two figures were 
slowly moving side by side, whom Lockwood quickly recognized as Walpole 
and Nina Kostalergi. Kearney did not see them, for his attention was 
suddenly called off by a shout from a distance, and his son Dick rode 
hastily up to the spot. ‘‘I have been in search of you all through the 
plantation,” cried he. ‘‘I have brought back Holmes the lawyer from 
Tullamore, who wants to talk to you about this affair of O’Gorman’s. It’s 
going to be a bad business, I fear.” 

‘‘Isn’t that more of what I was saying ?”’ said the old man, turning 
to the Major. ‘‘There’s law for you! ” 

‘‘ They’re making what they call a ‘ National’ event of it,” continued 
Dick. ‘‘The Pike has opened a column of subscriptions to defray the 
cost of proceedings, and they've engaged Battersby with a hundred-guinea 
retainer already.” 

It appeared from what tidings Dick brought back from the town, that 
the Nationalists—to give them the much-unmerited name by which they 
called themselves—were determined to show how they could dictate to 
a jury. 

** There’s law for you!” cried the old man again. 

‘* You'll have to take to vigilance committees, like the Yankees,” said 
the Major. 


‘* We've had them for years; but they only shoot their political - 


opponents.” 

‘* They say, too,” broke in the young man, ‘that Donogan is in the 
town, and that it is he who has organized the whole prosecution. In fact, 
he intends to make Battersby’s speech for the plaintiff a great declaration 
of the wrongs of Ireland ; and as Battersby hates the Chief Baron, who 
will try the cause, he is determined to insult the Bench, even at the cost 
of a commitment.”’ 

‘* What will he gain by that ?’’ asked Lockwood. 

‘* T’'ll tell you what he’ll gain—he’ll gain the election of Mallow,” said 
Kearney. ‘‘ Every one cannot have a father that was hanged in 98 ; but 
any one can go to gaol for blackguarding a Chief Justice.” 

For a moment or two the old man seemed ashamed at having been led 
to make these confessions to ‘‘ the Saxon,” and telling Lockwood where 
he would be likely to find a brace of cocks, he took his son’s arm and 
turned homeward. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 
VERY CONFIDENTIAL CONVERSATION. 


Wuen Lockwood returned, only in time to dress for dinner, Walpole, 
whose room adjoined his, threw open the door between them and entered. 
He had just accomplished a most careful “ tie,” and came in with the air 
of one fairly self-satisfied and happy. 

“You look quite triumphant this evening,” said the Major, half 
sulkily. 

‘So I am, old fellow; and so I have a right to be. It’s all done and 
settled.” 

‘“* Already ?” 

‘* Aye, already. I asked her to take a stroll with me in the garden ; 
but we sauntered off into the plantation. A woman always understands 
the exact amount of meaning a man has in a request of this kind, 
and her instinct reveals to her at once whether he is eager to tell her 
some bit of fatal scandal of one of her friends, or to make her a 
declaration.” 

A sort of sulky grunt was Lockwood’s acknowledgment of this piece 
of abstract wisdom—a sort of knowledge he never listened to with much 
patience. 

‘‘T am aware,” said Walpole, flippantly, ‘the female nature was an 
omitted part in your education, Lockwood ; and you take small interest in 
those nice distinctive traits which, to a man of the world, are exactly what 
the stars are to the mariner.” 

‘‘ Finding out what a woman means by the stars does seem very 
poor fun.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you prefer the moon for your observation,” replied Walpole ; 
and the easy impertinence of his manner was almost too much for the 
other’s patience. 

‘I don’t care for your speculations—I want to hear what passed 
between you and the Greek girl.” 

‘‘ The Greek girl will in a very few days be Mrs. Walpole, and I shall 
crave a little more deference for the mention of her.” 

‘*‘I forgot her name, or I should not have called her with such 
freedom. What is it?” 

‘‘ Kostalergi. Her father is Kostalergi, Prince of Delos.” 

‘* All right ; it will read well in the Post.” 

‘‘ My dear friend, there is that amount of sarcasm in your conversation 
this evening, that to a plain man like myself, never ready at reply, and 
easily subdued by ridicule, is positively overwhelming. Has any disaster 
befallen you that you are become so satirical and severe ?” 

‘‘ Never mind me—tell me about yourself,” was the blunt reply. 

‘‘T have not the slightest objection. When we had walked a little 
way together, and I felt that we were beyond the risk of interruption, I 


Jed her to the subject of my sudden re-appearance here, and implied that 
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she, at least, could not have felt much surprise. ‘ You remember,’ said I, 
‘I promised to return ?’ 

‘«¢ There is something so conventional,’ said she, ‘in these pledges, 
that one come’ to read them like the ‘ yours sincerely ” at the foot of a 
letter.’ 

‘“‘¢T ask for nothing better,’ said I, taking her up on her own words, 
‘than to be “yours sincerely.” It is to ratify that pledge by making you 
‘‘ mine sincerely ” that I am here.’ 

‘* Indeed!’ said she, slowly, and looking down. 

**¢T swear it!’ said I, kissing her hand, which, however, had a glove on.” 

‘¢ Why not her cheek ?” 

‘¢ That is not done, Major mine, at such times.” 

‘¢ Well, go on.” 

‘*T can’t recall the exact words, for I spoke rapidly; but I told her 
I was named Minister at a foreign Court, that my future career was 
assured, and that I was able to offer her a station, not, indeed, equal to 
her deserts, but that, occupied by her, would only be less than royal.” 

‘¢ At Guatemala !”’ exclaimed the other, derisively. 

‘“‘ Have the kindness to keep your geography to yourself,” said Wal- 
pole. ‘I merely said in South America, and she had too much delicacy 
to ask more.” ‘ 

‘But she said yes? She consented ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, she said she would venture to commit her future to my 
charge.” 

‘‘ Didn’t she ask you what means you had ? what was your income ?” 

‘Not exactly in the categorical way you put it, but she alluded to 
the possible style we should live in.” 

“T'll swear she did. That girl asked you, in plain words, how many 
hundreds or thousands you had a year?” 

«‘And I told her. I said, ‘It sounds humbly, dearest, to tell you we 
shall not have fully two thousand a year; but the place we are going to 
is the cheapest in the universe, and we shall have a small establishment 
of not more than forty black and about a dozen white servants, and at 
first only keep twenty horses, taking our carriages on job.’” 

‘¢ What about pin-money ?” 

‘¢ There is not much extravagance in toilette, and so I said she must 
manage with a thousand a year.” 

«¢ And she didn’t laugh in your face ?” 

‘‘ No, sir; nor was there any strain upon her good breeding to induce 
her to laugh in my face.” 

“« At all events, you discussed the matter in a fine practical spirit. 
Did you go into groceries? I hope you did not forget groceries ?”’ 

‘“My dear Lockwood, let me warn you against being droll. You 
ask me for a correct narrative, and when I give it you will not restrain 
that subtle sarcasm the mastery of which makes you unassailable.” 

‘‘ When is it to be? When is it to come off? Has she to write to 
his Serene Highness the Prince of What’s-his-name ?”’ 
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‘‘ No, the Prince of What’s-his-name need not be consulted. Lord 
Kilgobbin will stand in the position of father to her.” 

Lockwood muttered something, in which ‘‘ Give her away!” were the 
only words audible. ‘I must say,” added he, alov4d, ‘“ the wooing did 
not take long.” 

‘* You forget that there was an actual engagement between us when I 
left this for London. My circumstances at that time did not permit me 
to ask her at once to be my wife; but our affections were pledged, and— 
even if more tender sentiments did not determine—my feeling, as a man 
of honour, required I should come back here to make her this offer.” 

‘‘ All right; I suppose it will do—I hope it will do; and, after all, 
I take it, you are likely to understand each other better than others 
would.” 

‘‘ Such is our impression and belief.” 

‘‘ How will your own people—how will Danesbury like it ?”’ 

‘‘For their sakes I trust they will like it very much; for mine, it is 
less than a matter of indifference to me.” 

‘‘She, however—she will’ expect to be properly received amongst 
them ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” cried Walpole, speaking for the first time in a perfectly 
natural tone, divested of all pomposity. ‘Yes, she stickles for that, 
Lockwood. It was the one point she seemed to stand out for. Of 
course I told her she would be received with open arms by my relatives 
—that my family would be overjoyed to receive her as one of them. I 
only hinted that my lord’s gout might prevent him from being at the 
wedding. I’m not sure uncle Danesbury would not come over. ‘ And 
the charming Lady Maude,’ asked she, ‘ would she honour me so far as 
to be a bridesmaid ?’”’ 

‘‘ She didn’t say that ?” 

‘‘She did. She actually pushed me to promise I should ask her.” 

‘‘ Which you never would.” 

‘¢ Of that I will not affirm I am quite positive ; but I certainly intend to 
press my uncle for some sort of recognition of the marriage—a civil note ; 
better still, if it could be managed, an invitation to his house in town.” 

** You are a bold fellow to think of it.” 

“Not so bold as you imagine. Have you not often remarked that 
when a man of good connections is about to exile himself by accepting a 
far-away post, whether it be out of pure compassion or a feeling that it 
need never be done again, and that they are about to see the last of him ; 
but, somehow—whatever the reason—his friends are marvellously civil and 
polite to him, just as some benevolent but eccentric folk send a partridge 
to the condemned felon for his last dinner.” 

‘* They do that in France.” 

‘‘ Here it would be a rumpsteak; but the sentiment is the same. At 
all events, the thing is as I told you, and I do not despair of Danesbury.” 

*‘ For the letter perhaps not; but he’ll never ask you to Bruton Street, 
nor, if he did, could you accept.” 
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‘‘ You are thinking of Lady Maude.” 

“T am.” 

‘«‘ There would be no difficulty in that quarter. When a Whig becomes 
Tory, or a Tory Whig, the gentlemen of the party he has deserted never 
take umbrage in the same way as the vulgar dogs below the gangway ; so 
it is in the world. The people who must meet, must dine together, sit 
side by side at flower-shows and garden-parties, always manage to do their 
hatreds decorously, and only pay off their dislikes by instalments. If 
Lady Maude were to receive my wife at all, it would be with a most 
winning politeness. All her malevolence would limit itself to making the 
supposed underbred woman commit a ‘ gaucherie,’ to do or say something 
that ought not to have been done or said ; and, as I know Nina can stand 
the test, I have no fears for the experiment.” 

A knock at the door apprised them that the dinner was waiting, neither 
having heard the bell which had summoned them a quarter of an hour 
before. ‘‘ And I wanted to hear all about your progress,” cried Walpole, 
as they descended the staircase together. 

‘*T have none to report,” was the gruff reply. 

‘¢ Why, surely you have not passed the whole day in Kearney’s com- 
pany without some hint of what you came here for?” 

But at the same moment they were in the dining-room. 

‘¢ We are a man-party to-day, I am sorry to say,” cried old Kearney, 
as they entered. ‘‘ My niece and my daughter are keeping Miss O’Shea 
company upstairs. She is not well enough to come down to dinner, 
and they have scruples about leaving her in solitude.” 

‘At least we'll have a cigar after dinner,” was Dick’s ungallant 
reflection as they moved away. 





CHAPTER LXXVIL. 
Two Youne LADIES ON MATRIMONY. 


‘¢T nope they had a pleasanter dinner downstairs than we have had here,”’ 
said Nina, as, after wishing Miss O’Shea a good night, the young girls 
slowly mounted the stairs. 

‘‘ Poor old godmother was too sad and too depressed to be cheerful 
company ; but did she not talk well and sensibly on the condition of the 
country ? was it not well said, when she showed the danger of all that 
legislation which assuming to establish right only engenders disunion and 
class jealousy ?” 

‘‘T never followed her ; I was thinking of something else.” 

‘‘ She was worth listening to, then. She knows the people well, and 
she sees all the mischief of tampering with natures so imbued with dis- 
trust. The Irishman is a gambler, and English law-makers are always 
exciting him to play.” 

‘Tt seems to me there is very little on the game.” 
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‘¢ There is everything—home, family, subsistence, life itself, all that 
a man can care for.” 

‘¢ Never mind these tiresome themes ; come into my room, or I'll go to 
yours, for I’m sure you've a better fire; besides I can walk away if you 
offend me: I mean offend beyond endurance, for you are sure to say 
something cutting.” 

‘*T hope you wrong me, Nina.” 

‘Perhaps Ido. Indeed I half suspect I do; but the fact is, it is not 
your words that reproach me, it is your whole life of usefulness is my 
reproach, and the least syllable you utter comes charged with all the respon- 
sibility of one who has a duty and does it, to a mere good-for-nothing. 
There, is not that humility enough ?” 

‘‘ More than enough, for it goes to flattery.” 

‘I’m not a bit sure all the time that I’m not the more loveable 
creature of the two, If you like I'll put it to the vote at breakfast.” 

‘¢Oh, Nina! ” 

‘‘ Very shocking, that’s the phrase for it, very shocking! O dear, what 
a nice fire, and what a nice little snug room ; how is it, will you tell me, 
that though my room is much larger and better furnished in every way, 
your room is always brighter and neater, and more like a little home ? 
They fetch you drier firewood, and they bring you flowers, wherever they 
get them. I know well what devices of roguery they practice.” 

‘‘ Shall I give you tea.” 

‘‘Of course I'll have tea. I expect to be treated like a favoured 
guest in all things, and I mean to take this armchair, and the nice soft 
cushion for my feet, for I warn you, Kate, I’m here for two hours. I’ve 
an immense deal to tell you, and I’ll not go till it’s told.” 

‘‘ Tl not turn you out.” 

‘*T’ll take care of that; I have not lived in Ireland for nothing. I 
have a proper sense of what is meant by possession, and I defy what 
your great minister calls a heartless eviction. Even your tea is nicer, 
it is more fragrant than any one else’s. I begin to hate you out of sheer 
jealousy.” 

‘‘ That is about the last feeling I ought to inspire.” 

‘‘More humility; but Ill drop rudeness and tell you my story, 
for I have a story to tell. Are you listening? Are you attentive? Well, 
my Mr. Walpole, as you called him once, is about to become so in real 
earnest. I could have made a long narrative of it and held you in weary 
suspense, but I prefer to dash at once into the thick of the fray, and tell you 
that he has this morning made me a formal proposal, and I have accepted 
him. Be pleased to bear in mind that this is no case of a misconception 
or a mistake. No young gentleman has been petting and kissing my hand 
for anothers ; no tender speeches have been uttered to the ears they were 
not meant for. I have been wooed this time for myself, and on my own 
part I have said yes.” 

‘* You told me you had accepted him already. I mean when he was 
here last,”’ 
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** Yes, after a fashion. Don’t you know, child, that, though lawyers 
maintain that a promise to do a certain thing, to make a lease or some 
contract, has in itself a binding ‘significance, that in Cupid’s Court this is 
not law? and the man knew perfectly that all that passed between us 
hitherto had no serious meaning, and bore no more real relation to 
marriage than an outpost encounter to a battle. For all that has taken 
place up to this, we might never fight—I mean marry—after all. The 
sages say that a girl should never believe a man means marriage till he 
talks money to her. Now, Kate, he talked money ; and I believed him.” 

“I wish you would tell me of these things seriously, and without 
banter.”’ 

“$oIdo. Heaven knows, I am in no jesting humour. It is in no 
outburst of high spirits or gaiety a girl confesses she is going to marry a 
man who has neither wealth nor station to offer, and whose fine connections 
are just fine enough to be ashamed of him.” 

‘¢ Are you in love with him ?” 

‘‘ Tf you mean, do I imagine that this man’s affection and this man’s 
companionship are more to me than all the comforts and luxuries of life 
with another, I am not in love with him ; but if you ask me, am I satisfied 
to risk my future with so much as I know of his temper, his tastes, his 
breeding, his habits, and his abilities, I incline to say yes. Married life, 
Kate, is a sort of dietary, and one should remember that what he has to 
eat of every day ought not to be too appetizing.” 

‘*T abhor your theory.” 

‘¢ Of course you do, child ; and you fancy, naturally enough, that you 
would like ortolans every day for dinner ; but my poor cold Greek tem- 
perament has none of the romantic warmth of your Celtic nature. I am 
very moderate in my hopes, “y humble in all my ambitions.” 

‘¢ Tt is not thus I read you.’ 

‘‘ Very probably. At all events, I have consented to be Mr. Walpole’s 
wife, and we are to be Minister Plenipotentiary and Special Envoy some- 
where. It is not Bolivia, nor the Argentine Republic, but some other 
fabulous region, where the only fact is yellow fever.” 

‘‘ And you really like him ?” 

‘¢T hope so, for evidently it must be on love we shall have to live, one 
half of our income being devoted to saddle-horses and the other to my 
toilette.” 

‘“‘ How absurd you are!” 

“‘No, not I. It is Mr. Walpole himself, who, not trusting much to 
my skill at arithmetic, sketched out this schedule of expenditure ; and 
then I bethought me how simple this man must deem me. It was a 
flattery that won me at once. Oh! Kate, dearest, if you could under- 
stand the ecstasy of being thought, not a fool, but one easily duped, easily 
deceived ! ”’ 

‘*T don’t know what you mean.” 

‘Tt is this, then, that to have a man’s whole heart—whether it be 
worth the having is another and a different question—you must impress 
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him with his immense superiority in everything—that he is not merely 
physically stronger than you, and bolder and more courageous, but that 
he is mentally more vigorous and more able, judges better, decides quicker, 
resolves more fully than you; and that, struggle how you will, you pass 
your life in eternally looking up to this wonderful god, who vouchsafes 
now and then to caress you, and even say tender things to you.” 

‘Ts it, Nina, that you have made a study of these things, or is all this 
mere imagination ?” 

‘¢ Most innocent young lady! Ino more dreamed of these things to 
apply to such men as your country furnishes—good, homely, commonplace 
creatures—than I should have thonght of asking you to adopt French 
cookery to feed them. I spoke of such men as one meets in what I may 
call the real world ; as for the others, if they feel life to be a stage, they 
are always going about in slipshod fashion, as if at rehearsal. Men like 
your brother and young O’Shea, for instance—tossed here and there by 
accidents, made one thing by a chance, and something else by a mis- 
fortune. Take my word for it, the events of life are very vulgar things ; 
the passions and emotions they evoke, these constitute the high stimulants 
of existence, they make the ‘ gros jeu,’ which it is so exciting to play.” 

‘I follow you with some difficulty ; but I am rude enough to own I 
scarcely regret it.” 

‘‘T know, I know all about that sweet innocence that fancies to ignore 
anything is to obliterate it; but it’s a fool’s paradise, after all, Kate. 
We are in the world, and we must accept it as it is made for us.” 

‘<T’'ll not ask, does your theory make you better, but does it make you 
happier ?” P 

‘“‘Tf being duped were an element of bliss, I should say certainly not 
happier, but I doubt the blissful ignorance of your great moralist. I 
incline to believe that the better you play any game—life amongst the 
rest—the higher the pleasure it yields. I can afford to marry, without 
believing my husband to be a paragon—could you do as much ?” 

‘¢T should like to know that I preferred him to any one else.” 

‘“‘ So should I, and I would only desire to add ‘to every one else that 
asked me.’ ‘Tell the truth, Kate dearest, we are here all alone, and can 
afford sincerity. How many of us girls marry the man we should like to 
marry, and if the game were reversed, and it were to be we who should 
make the choice—the slave pick out his master—how many, think you, 
would be wedded to their present mates ?”’ 

‘‘ So long as we can refuse him we do not like, I cannot think our 
case a hard one.” 

‘‘ Neither should I if I could stand fast at three-and-twenty. The 
dread of that change of heart and feeling that will come, must come, ten 
years later, drives one to compromise with happiness, and take a part of 
what you once aspired to the whole.” 

‘‘You used to think very highly of Mr. Walpole; admired, and I 
suspect you liked him.” 1 

‘* All true—my opinion is the same still. He will stand the great 
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test that one can go into the world with him and not be ashamed 
of him. I know, dearest, even without that shake of the head, the small 
value you attach to this, but it is a great element in that droll contract, 
by which one person agrees to pit his temper against anothers, and which 
we are told is made in heaven, with angels as sponsors. Mr. Walpole is 
sufficiently good-looking to be prepossessing, he is well bred, very courteous, 
converses extremely well, knows his exact place in life, and takes it quictly 
but firmly. All these are of value to his wife, and it is not easy to over- 
rate them.” 

‘Ts that enough?” 

‘* Enough for what? Ifyou mean for romantic love, for the infatua- 
tion that defies all change of sentiment, all growth of feeling, that revels 
in the thought, experience will not make us wiser, nor daily associations 
less admiring, it is not enough. I, however, am content to bid for a 
much humbler lot. I want a husband who, if he cannot give me a 
brilliant station, will at least secure me a good position in life, a reason- 
able share of vulgar comforts, some luxuries, and the ordinary routine of 
what are called pleasures. If, in affording me these, he will vouchsafe to 
add good temper, and not high spirits—which are detestable—but fair 
spirits, I think I can promise him not that I shall make him happy, but 
that he will make himself so, and it will afford me much gratification to 
see it.” 

‘¢ Ts this real, or pee 

‘‘Or what ? say what was on your lips.” 

‘¢ Or are you utterly heartless?” cried Kate, with an effort that covered 
her face with blushes. 

‘‘T don’t think I am,” said she oddly and calmly; ‘but all I have 
seen of life teaches me that every betrayal of a feeling or a sentiment is 
like what gamblers call showing your hand, and is sure to be taken 
advantage of by the other players. It’s an ugly illustration, dear Kate, 
but in this same round game we call life there is so much cheating that 
if you cannot afford to be pillaged—you must be prudent.” 

‘‘T am glad to feel that I can believe you to be much better than you 
make yourself.” 

‘Do so—and as long as you can.” 

There was a pause of several moments after this, each apparently 
following out her own thoughts. 

‘‘ By the way,” cried Nina, suddenly, ‘did I tell you that Mary 
wished me joy this morning. She had overheard Mr. O’Gorman’s declara- 
tion, and believed he had asked me to be his wife.”’ 

‘‘ How absurd!” said Kate, and there was anger as well as shame in 
her look as she said it. 

‘Of course it was absurd. She evidently never suspected to whom 
she was speaking, and then———’’ She stopped, for a quick glance at 
Kate’s face warned her of the peril she was grazing. ‘I told the girl 
she was a fool, and forbade her to speak of the matter to any one.” 

‘‘ It is a servants’-hall story, already,” said Kate, quietly, 
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‘Do you care for that ?” 

‘‘ Not much; three days will see the end of it.” 

“TI declare, in your own homely way, I believe you are the wiser of 
the two of us.” . 

‘“‘ My common sense is of the very commonest,” said Kate, laughing ; 
“‘ there is nothing subtle nor even neat about it.” 

‘‘ Let us see that! Give me a counsel or, rather, say, if you agree 
with me? I have asked Mr. Walpole to show me how his family accept 
my entrance amongst them ; with what grace they receive me as a relative. 
One of his cousins called me the Greek girl, and in my own hearing. It 
is not, then, over-caution on my part to inquire how they mean to regard 
me. ‘Tell me, however, Kate, how far you concur with me in this. I 
should like much to hear how your good sense regards the question 
Should you have done as I have?” 

‘* Answer me first one question. If you should learn that these great 
folks would not welcome you amongst them, would you still consent to 
marry Mr. Walpole ?” 

‘“T’m not sure, I am not quite certain, but I almost believe I 
should.” 

‘‘T have, then, no counsel to give you,” said Kate, firmly. ‘Two 
people who see the same object differently cannot discuss its pro- 
portions.” 

‘“‘T see my blunder,” cried Nina, impetuously. ‘I put my question 
stupidly. I should have said, ‘If a girl has won a man’s affections and 
given him her own—if she feels her heart has no other home than in his 
keeping—that she lives for him and by him—should she be deterred from 
joining her fortunes to his because he has some fine connections who 
would like to see him marry more advantageously ?’’’ It needed not the 
saucy curl of her lip as she spoke to declare how every word was uttered 
in sarcasm. ‘‘ Why will you not answer me ?”’ cried she, at length; and 
her eyes shot glances of fiery impatience as she said it. 

‘‘Our distinguished friend Mr. Atlee is to arrive to-morrow, Dick 
tells me,” said Kate, with the calm tone of one who would not permit 
herself to be rufiled. 

‘‘Indeed! If your remark has any apropos at all, it must mean that 
in marrying such a man as he is, one might escape all the difficulties of 
family coldness, and I protest, as I think of it, the matter has its 
advantages.” 

A faint smile was all Kate’s answer. 

“I cannot make you angry; I have done my best, and it has failed. 
I am utterly discomfited, and I'll go to bed.” 

‘* Good-night,” said Kate, as she held out her hand. 

‘‘T wonder is it nice to have this angelic temperament—to be always 
right in one’s judgments, and never carried away by passion? I half 
suspect perfection does not mean perfect happiness.” 

‘‘ You shall tell me when you are married,” said Kate, with a laugh ; 
and Nina darted a flashing glance towards her, and swept out of the room, 
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CHAPTER LXXVIIL. 
A MISERABLE MorNING. 


Ir was not without considerable heart-sinking and misgiving that old 
Kearney heard it was Miss Betty O’Shea’s desire to have some conversa- 
tion with him after breakfast. He was, indeed, reassured, to a certain 
extent, by his daughter telling him thatthe old lady was excessively weak, 
and that her cough was almost incessant, and that she spoke with 
extreme difficulty. All the comfort that these assurances gave him was 
dashed by a settled conviction of Miss Betty’s subtlety. ‘‘She’s like one 
of the wild foxes they have in Crim Tartary; and when you think they 
are dead, they’re up and at you before you can look round.” He 
affirmed no more than the truth when he said that ‘he'd rather walk 
barefoot to Kilbeggan than go up that stair to see her.” 

There was a strange conflict in his mind all this time between these 
ignoble fears and the efforts he was making to seem considerate and gentle 
by Kate’s assurance that a cruel word, or even a harsh tone, would be 
sure to kill her. ‘‘ You'll have to be very careful, papa dearest,” she 
said. ‘Her nerves are campletely shattered, and every respiration seems 
as if it would be the last.” 

Mistrust was, however, so strong in him, that he would have employed 
any subterfuge to avoid the interview; but the Rev. Luke Delany, who 
had arrived to give her ‘the consolations,” as he briefly phrased it, 
insisted on Kearney’s attending to receive the old lady’s forgiveness before 
she died. 

‘¢ Upon my conscience,” muttered Kearney, ‘‘I was always under the 
belief it was I was injured; but, as the priest says, ‘it’s only on one’s 
death-bed he sees things clearly.’ ” 

As Kearney groped his way through the darkened room, shocked at 
his own creaking shoes, and painfully convinced that he was somehow 
deficient in delicacy, a low faint cough guided him to the sofa where Miss 
O’Shea lay. ‘‘ Is that Maurice Kearney?” said she, feebly. ‘I think 
I know his foot.” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed, bad luck to them for shoes. Wherever Davy Morris 
gets the leather I don’t know, but it’s as loud as a barrel-organ.” 

‘« Maybe they’re cheap, Maurice. One puts up with many a thing for a 
little cheapness.” 

‘« That’s the first shot !’’ muttered Kearney to himself, while he gave 
a little cough to avoid reply. ; 

‘‘ Father Luke has been telling me, Maurice, that before I go this long 
journey I ought to take care to settle any little matter here that’s on 
myinind. ‘If there’s anybody you bear an ill will to,’ says he ; ‘ if there’s 
any one has wronged you,’ says he, ‘told lies of you, or done you any 
bodily harm, send for him,’ says he, ‘and let him hear your forgiveness 
out of your own mouth. I'll take care afterwards,’ says Father Luke, 
‘ that he’ll have to settle the account with me; but you mustn’t mind that. 
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You must be able to tell St. Joseph that you come with a clean breast and 
a good conscience ;’ and that’s ’—here she sighed heavily several times— 
‘© and that’s the reason I sent for you, Maurice Kearney!” 

Poor Kearney sighed heavily over that category of misdoers with 
whom he found himself classed, but he said nothing. 

“‘T don’t want to say anything harsh to you, Maurice, nor have I 
strength to listen, if you’d try to defend yourself; time is short with 
me now, but this I must say, if I’m here now sick and sore, and if the 
poor boy in the other room is lying down with his fractured head, it is 
you, and you alone have the blame.” 

‘May the blessed Virgin give me patience!” muttered he, as he 
wrung his hands despairingly. 

‘“‘T hope she will; and give you more, Maurice Kearney. I hope she'll 
give you a hearty repentance. I hope she'll teach you that the few days 
that remain to you in this life, are short enough for contrition—aye—con- 
trition and castigation.” 

“ Ain’t I getting it now,” muttered he; but low as he spoke the 
words her quick hearing had caught them. 

‘‘T hope you are; it is the last bit of friendship I can do you. You 
have a hard, worldly, selfish nature, Maurice ; you had it as a boy, and it 
grew worse as you grew older. What many believed high spirits in you 
was nothing else than the reckless devilment of a man that only thought 
of himself. You could afford to be—at least, to look—lighthearted, for you 
cared for nobody. You squandered your little property, and you’d have 
made away with the few acres that belonged to your ancestors, if the law 
would have let you. As for the way you brought up your children, that 
lazy boy below stairs that never did a hand’s turn is proof enough, and 
poor Kitty, just because she wasn’t like the rest of you, how she’s treated! ” 

‘‘ How is that; what is my cruelty there ?”’ cried he. 

“Don't try to make yourself out worse than you are,” said she 
sternly, ‘‘ and pretend that you don’t know the wrong you done her.” 

‘* May I never—if I understand what you mean.” 

‘Maybe you thought it was no business of yours to provide for your 
own child. Maybe you had a notion that it was enough that she had her 
food and a roof over her while you were here, and that somehow—anyhow 
—she’d get on, as they call it, when you were in the other place. Maurice 
Kearney, I'll say nothing so cruel to you as your own conscience is 
saying this minute, or maybe, with that light heart that makes your friends 
so fond of you, you never bothered yourself about her at all, and that’s 
the way it come about.”’. 

‘What came about it? I want to know that.” 

“First and foremost, I don’t thinle the law will let you. I don’t 
believe you can charge your estate against the entail. I have a note 
there to ask McKeown’s opinion, and if I’m right, I'll set apart a sum in 
my will to contest it in the Queen’s Bench. I tell you this to your face, 
Maurice Kearney, and I’m going where I can tell it to somebody better 
than a hard-hearted, cruel old man.”’ 
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‘¢ What is it that I want to do, and that the law won't let me?” asked 
he in the most imploring accents. 

‘* At least twelve honest men will decide it.” 

“Decide what! in the name of the saints ?”’ cried he. 

“Don’t be profane ; don’t parade your unbelieving notions to a poor 
old woman on her death-bed. You may want to leave your daughter a 
beggar, and your son little better, but you have no right to disturb my last 
moments with your terrible blasphemies.”’ 

“‘T’m fairly bothered now,” cried he, as his two arms dropped power- 
lessly to his sides. ‘*So help me, if I know whether I’m awake or in a 
dream.”’ 

‘It’s an excuse won't serve you where you'll be soon going, and I 
warn you, don’t trust it.”’ 

‘* Have a little pity on me, Miss Betty, darling,” said he, in his most 
coaxing tone ; ‘‘ and tell me what it is I’ve done?” 

‘You mean what you are trying to do; but what, please the Virgin, 
we'll not let you!” 

‘* What is that?” 

‘** And what, weak and ill, and dying as I am, I’ve strength enough 
left in me to prevent, Maurice Kearney—and if you'll give me that Bible 
there, I'll kiss it, and take my oath that, if he marries her, he’ll never put 
foot in a house of mine, nor inherit an acre that belongs to me; and all 
that I'll leave him in my will shall be my Well, I won’t say what, 
only it’s something he’ll not have to pay a legacy duty on. Do you under- 
stand me now, or ain’t I plain enough yet ?” 

‘No, not yet. You'll have to make it clearer still.” 

‘“‘ Faith, I must say you did not pick up much ’cuteness from your 
adopted daughter.” 

‘* Who is she?” 

‘The Greek hussy that you want to marry my nephew, and give a 
dowry to out of the estate that belongs to your son. I know it all, Maurice. 
I wasn’t two hours in the house before my old woman brought me the 
story from Mary. Ay, stare if you like, but they all know it below- 
stairs and a nice way you are discussed in your own house! Getting a 
promise out of a poor boy in a brain fever, making him give a pledge in 
his ravings! Won't it tell well in a court of justice, of a magistrate, a 
county gentleman, a Kearney of Kilgobbin? Oh! Maurice, Maurice, I’m 
ashamed of you!” 

“Upon my oath, you’re making me ashamed of myself that I sit here 
and listen to you,” cried he, carried beyond all endurance. ‘‘ Abusing, 
aye, blackguarding me this last hour about a lying story that came from 
the kitchen. It’s you that oughtto be ashamed, old lady. Not, indeed, 
for believing ill of an old friend, for that’s nature in you, but for not 
having common sense—just common sense to guide you, and a little 
common decency to warn you. Look now, there is not a word, there is 
not a syllable of truth in the whole story. Nobody ever thought of your 
nephew asking my niece to marry him ; and if he did, she wouldn’t have 
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him. She looks higher, and she has a right to look higher, than to be 
the wife of an Irish squireen.” 

“Go on, Maurice, go on. You waited for me to be as I am now 
before you had courage for words like these.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I ask your pardon, and ask it in all humiliation and sorrow. 


- My temper—bad luck to it !—gets the better, or, maybe, it’s the worse, 


of me at times, and I say fifty things that I know I don’t feel—just the 
way sailors load a gun with anything in the heat of an action.” 

‘‘T’m not in a condition to talk of sea-fights, Mr. Kearney, though I’m 
obliged to you all the same for trying to amuse me. You'll not think me 
rude if I ask you to send Kate to me? And please to tell Father Luke 
that I'll not see him this morning. My nerves have been sorely tried. 
One word before you go, Maurice Kearney; and have compassion enough 
not toanswerme. You may bea just man, and an honest man; you may 
be fair in your dealings, and all that your tenants say of you may be lies 
and calumnies ; but to insult a poor old woman on her death-bed is ‘cruel 
and unfeeling ; and I'll tell you more, Maurice, it’s cowardly and it’s——” 

Kearney did not wait to hear what more it might be, for he was 
already at the door, and rushed out as if he was escaping from a fire. 

‘“‘T’m glad he’s better than they made him out,” said Miss Betty to 
herself, in a tone of calm soliloquy ; ‘‘ and he’ll not be worse fcr some of 
the home-truths I’ve told him.’’ And with this she drew on her silk 
mittens and arranged her cap composedly, while she waited for Kate’s 
arrival, 

As for poor Kearney, other troubles were awaiting him in his study, 
where he found his son and Mr. Holmes, the lawyer, sitting before a 
table covered with papers. ‘I have no head for business now,’ cried 
Kearney. ‘I don’t feel over well to-day, and if you want to talk to me, 
you'll have to put it off till to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Mr. Holmes must leave for town, my lord,” interposed Dick, in his 
most insinuating tone, ‘‘ and he only wants a few minutes with you before 
he goes.” 

‘‘ And it’s just what he won’t get. I would not see the Lord 
Lieutenant if he was here now.”’ 

“The trial is fixed for Tuesday, the 19th, my lord,” cried Holmes ; 
‘‘and the National press has taken it up in such a way that we have no 
chance whatever. The verdict will be ‘ Guilty,’ without leaving the box ; 
and the whole voice of public opinion will demand the very heaviest ' 
sentence the law can pronounce.” 

‘* Think of that poor fellow, O’Shea, just rising from a sick bed,” said 
Dick, as his voice shook with agitation. 

‘* They can’t hang him.” 

‘* No, for the scoundrel Gill is alive, and will be the chief witness on 
the trial; but they may give him two years with prison labour, and if 
they do, it will kill him.” 

‘*T don’t know that. I’ve seen more than one fellow come out fresh 
and hearty after a spell. In fact, the plain diet, and the regular work, and 
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the steady habits are wonderful things for a young man that has been 
knocking about in a town life.” _ 

‘Oh, father, don’t speak that way. I know Gorman well, and I can 
swear he’d not survive it.” 

Kearney shook his head doubtingly, and muttered, ‘‘There’s a great 
deal said about wounded pride and injured feelings, but the truth is, these 
things are like a bad colic, mighty hard to bear, if you like, but nobody 
ever dies of it.” 

‘From all I hear about young Mr. O'Shea,” said Holmes, “I am 
led to believe he will scarcely live through an imprisonment.” 

**To be sure! Why not? At three or four-and-twenty we're all of 
us high-spirited and sensitive and noble-hearted, and we die on the spot 
if there’s a word against our honour. It is only after we cross the line in 
life, wherever that be, that we become thick-skinned and hardened, and 
mind nothing that does not touch our account at the bank. Sure I know 
the theory well! Ay, and the only bit of truth in it all is, that we cry out 
louder when we’re young, for we are not so well used to bad treatment.’ 

‘‘ Right or wrong, no man likes to have the whole Press of a nation 
assailing him, and all the sympathies of a people against him,” said 
Holmes. 

‘‘ And what can you and your brothers in wigs do against that? 
Will all your little beguiling ways and insinuating tricks turn the Pike and 
the Irish Cry from what sells their papers? Here it is now, Mr. Holmes, 
and I can’t put it shorter. Every man that lives in Ireland knows in his 
heart he must live in hot water ; but somehow, though he may not like it, 
he gets used to it, and he finds it does him no harm in the end. There 
was an uncle of my own was in a passion for forty years, and he died at 
eighty-six.” 

‘‘T wish I could only secure your attention, my lord, for ten minutes.”’ 

‘¢ And what would you do, counsellor, if you had it ?”’ 

‘«¢ You see, my lord, there are some very grave questions here. First 
of all, you and your brother magistrates had no right to accept bail. The 
injury was too grave: Gill’s life, as the doctor’s certificate will prove, 
was in danger. It was for a judge in Chambers to decide whether bail 
could be taken. They will move, therefore, in the Queen’s Bench, for a 
mandamus od 

‘May I never, if you won’t drive me mad!” cried Kearney, pas- 
sionately ; ‘‘and I’d rather be picking oakum this minute than listening 
to all the possible misfortunes briefs and lawyers could bring on me.” 

‘¢ Just listen to Holmes, father,” whispered Dick. ‘‘He thinks that 
Gill might be got over—that if done by you with three or four hundred 
pounds, he’d either make his evidence so light, or he’d contradict himself, 
or, better than all, he’d not make an appearance at the trial ss 

‘* Compounding a felony! Catch me at it!” cried the old man, with 
a yell. 

‘‘ Well, Joe Atlee will be here to-night,” continued Dick. ‘‘He’s a 
clever fellow at all rogueries. Will you let him see if it can’t be arranged.” 
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‘ T don’t care who does it, so it isn’t Maurice Kearney,” said he, angrily, 
for his patience could endure no more. ‘If you won’t leave me alone 
now, I'll go out and sit on the bog, and upon my conscience I won't say 
that I'll not throw myself into a bog-hole!”’ There was a tone of such 
perfect sincerity in his speech, that, without another word, Dick took the 
lawyer’s arm, and led him from the room. 

A third voice was heard outside as they issued forth, and Kearney 
could just make out that it was Major Lockwood, who was asking Dick if he 
might have a few minutes conversation with his father ? ‘I don’t suspect 
you'll find my father much disposed for conversation just now. I think if 
you would not mind making your visit to him at another time a 

‘‘ Just so!” broke in the old man, ‘if you're not coming with a 
strait-waistcoat, or a coil of rope to hold me down, I'd say it’s better to 
leave me to myself.” 

Whether it was that the Major was undeterred by these forbidding 
evidences, or that what he deemed the importance of his communication 
warranted some risk, certain it is he lingered at the door, and stood there 
where Dick and the lawyer had gone and left him. 

A faint tap at the door at last apprized Kearney that some one was 
without, and he hastily, half angrily, cried, ‘Come in!” Old Kearney 
almost started with surprise as the Major walked in. ‘I’m not going to 
make any apology for intruding on you,” cried he. ‘‘ What I want to say 
shall be said in three words, and I cannot endure the suspense of not 
having them said and answered. I’ve had a whole night of feverish 
anxiety, and a worse morning, thinking and turning over the thing in my 
mind, and settled it must be at once, one way or other, for my head 
will not stand it.” ‘ 

‘* My own is tried pretty hard, and I can feel for you,’ 
with a grim humour. 

*‘T’ve come to ask if you'll give me your daughter ?” and his face 
became blood-red with the effort the words had cost him. 

‘Give you my daughter ?”’ cried Kearney. 

‘‘T want to make her my wife, and as I know little about courtship, 
and have nobody here that could settle this affair for me—for Walpole is 
thinking of his own concerns—I've thought the best way, as it was the 
shortest, was to come at once to yourself: I have got a few documents 
here that will show you I have enough to live on, and to make a tidy 
settlement, and do all that ought to be done.” 

‘*T’m sure you are an excellent fellow, and I like you myself; but you 
see, Major, a man doesn’t dispose of his daughter like his horse, and I’d 
like to hear what she would say to the bargain.” 

‘*T suppose you could ask her?” 

‘* Well, indeed, that’s true, I could ask her; but on the whole, Major, 
don’t you think the question would come better from yourself ? ” 

‘‘ That means courtship.” 

‘* Yes, I admit it is liable to that objection, but somehow it’s the usual 
course.” 
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said Kearney, 
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“‘No, no,” said the other, slowly, ‘‘I could not manage that. I’m 
sick of bachelor life, and I’m ready to send in my papers and have done 
with it, but I don’t know how to go about the other. Not to say, 
Kearney,” added he, more boldly, ‘that I think there is something 
confoundedly mean in that daily pursuit of a woman, till by dint of 
importunity, and one thing or another, you get her to like you! What 
can she know of her own mind after three or four months of what these 
snobs call attentions ? How is she to say how much is mere habit, 
how much is gratified vanity of having a fellow dangling after her, how 
much the necessity of showing the world she is not compromised by the 
cad’s solicitations? Take my word for it, Kearney, my way is the best. 
Be able to: go up like a man and tell the girl, ‘It’s all arranged. I’ve 
shown the old cove that I can take care of you, he has seen that I’ve 
no debts or mortgages; I’m ready to behave handsomely, what do you 
say yourself?’ ”’ 

“‘ She might say, ‘I know nothing about you. I may possibly not see 
much to dislike, but how do I know I should like you ?’”’ 

‘And I'd say, ‘I’m one of those fellows that are the same all 
through, to-day as I was yesterday, and to-morrow the same. When I’m 
in a bad temper I go out on the moors and walk it off, and I’m not hard 
to live with.’”’ 

‘¢ There’s many a bad fellow a woman might like better.”’ 

‘‘ All the luckier for me, then, that I don’t get her.” 

‘‘T might say, too,” said Kearney, with a smile, “ how much do you 
know of my daughter—of her temper, her tastes, her habits, and her 
likings ? What assurance have you that you would suit each other, and 
that you are not as wide apart in character as in country ?”’ 

‘Tl answer for that. She’s always good-tempered, cheerful, and 
light-hearted. She’s always nicely dressed and polite to every one. She 
manages this old house, and these stupid bog-trotters, till one fancies it 
a fine establishment and a first-rate household. She rides like a lion, 
and I’d rather hear her laugh than I’d listen to Patti.” 

‘* T’'ll call all that mighty like being in love.” 

‘Do if you like—but answer me my question.” 

‘‘ That is more than I’m able; but I’ll consult my daughter. I'll tell 
her pretty much in your own words all you have said to me, and she shall 
herself give the answer.” 

‘¢ All right, and how soon ?” 

‘“‘ Well, in the course of the day. Should she say that she does not 
understand being wooed in this manner, that she would like more time to 
learn something more about yourself, that, in fact, there is something too 
peremptory in this mode of proceeding, I would not say she was wrong.” 

‘‘ But if she says yes frankly, you'll let me know at once?” 

‘¢T will—on the spot.” 
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